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it cannot penity 


be true. And for asserting the contrary, “the Duke 
of Quod 


Wellington either laeks principle or ” erat demonstran- 


ul 
‘this manner “ Wel ‘on was scourged” by “Q.” Such is the re- 

a ess ue Jerrold. It etrikes us, we owa, as an 
unhappy one. We are certainly none of the Duke’s political disciples. 
There was probably not a single point in dispute betweea him and the 
J as to which we do not think him more or less in the wrong. 
Still it is difficult, in such a crisis as the present, to recal that honoured 
name without a of involuntary emotion. How much England has 

missed him! How pee yet have to do and to suffer, 
in which the aid of her old captain counsellor will be vainly re- 
tted! Such feelings may appear absurd enough to Mr. Blanchard 
errold ; but still we think he will act wisely by shamming a little de- 
cency when next he has to speak of the Duke. We doubt whether be has 
any notion of his own moral attitude when tripping up to cast his little 
mite of impertinence upon the tomb of the dead One never knows 
how small a smal! man can look, uatil one has seen him trying to look 
down upon a great one. 

We heartily wish that Mr. Blanchard Jerrsld bad presented us with 
some of “ Q’s numerous effusions on two other subjects—Game Laws 
and Capital Punishments. Oa both questions, his opiaions were capa- 
ble of being supported by strong and plausible reasoning. But we well 
remember that bis usual arguments on the one led pata | to the impu- 
nity of all crime, and on the other to the abolition of all property. 
However, we sball adhere to our resolation of coafining our remarks to 
the quotations foand in the book before as. ey 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold supplies us with an easy explanation of his fa- 
ther’s reckless and thoughtless violence, though without seemiag to per- 
ceive how fatal that explanation is to his character for sense and can- 
dour. He tells us, in very pompous language, that Douglas Jerrold 

up to manhood in the thick of those desperate conflicts between 
‘oryism and Radicalism which commenced at the peace of 1815. “ It 
was natural,” he adds, “ that a young priater, who had already seen 
sometbing of life, whose temperament was combative, and whose sympa- 
thies were for the weak and the oppressed, should throw himself fiercely 
into the strife.” Perfectly natural, not to say perfectly right. But 
whether it was quite so natural that the experienced publicist of forty 
should continue to think and write like the combative printer’s boy of 
fourteen, is altogether a different question. 

“The most famous school of Radicalism,” says Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
“ js utilitarian and systematic. Doaglas was emphatically neither.” In 
other words, a Radical of the present day is obliged to understand his 
business. His opponents have learnt the importance of larity, and 
the arts which conciliate it. What will happen to bim if he makesa 
slip we have lately seen, in the signal disgrace wuich has befallen the 
ablest popular agitator now alive. Very different was the position of 
the demagogues at whose feet Douglas Jerrold was brought up. Those 
were the evil days of Sidmouth s wheno a popular 
cry was only noticed in high places by a sneer or‘. threat. “ The 
unwashed,” “ the vulgar impatience of the mob,” “ the le must be 
brought to their senees’’—this was the sort of talk which a Radical ora- 
tor had to answer forty years ago. It was sometimes « dangerous un- 
dertakiog, but always an easy one. If be did not fear magistrates and 

be ran little risk of exposure or ridicule, He t have to 
Taire the devil and face the devil, but he was spared the task of 
giving the devil his due. 

It is easy to imagine what sort of men were 


malignity was even more detestable than the anti-popular insolence of 
their antagonists. Acd their was usually far more offensive, 
because their tempers were exasperated by defeat and unchecked by re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, indeed, chooses to think that the 
excesses of the Court “ justified the most democratic tirades,” which is 
as much as to say that the efforts of one helmsman to run the ship upoo 

teas nb anathte: teene tar eens bdis. at to 


As members of the modern liberal yY, we utterly repudiate the 
delusion that the Radicals of the age were ia any iatelligible 
sense our political predecessors or progenitors. We respect an honest 


Radical as we respect an honest Tory, 
ee — 
not one iola the peeing pene aar- 
terly, and tng beveling for ines in North Star, H 
av i scandal t 
Ties about the blestea ihe 
hall and Thistlewood plotting 
odious aod equaily ee tae We think the bigotry of Covbett 


quite as offensive as that of We do not.consider Eldon 
ing on the woolsack a more incarnation of Cant than Hant 
trunpeting on the bustings. And aot even George the Fourth in all his 


glory, be-wigged and be-rouged and be-Lawrenced to the utmost, strikes 
us a8 a more intolerable coxcomb than Burdett, awaiting his arrest b 
oa in the act of construing Magna Charta to h 
c D. 

Considering as we do the Radicalism of the last generation merely as 
one of the many blanders which the past holds up as a warning to the 
present, we can of course profess little reapect for those who continued 
to upbold it after its original palliations had ceased to exist. Among 
these political anachronisms, Douglas Jerrold was icuoas. Par- 
liamentary reform, municipal reform, law reform, reform, eccie- 
siastical reform, all found and left him still repeating the cuckou-cry— 
“ Whatever is, is wrong.” The honesty of such a man—and Jerrold’s 
honesty was sahaqeadeiie-—aets only be defended by abandoning his 


Douglas Jerrold was a most dexterous artist in his own peculiar 
style of wit, cannot, we think, be disputed. He was a masterly band at 
turning off a sarcasm or an epigram. Nothing could well be neater or 
quainter than his famous compliment to Australia— tickle her with a 
hee and she laughs with a harvest,” or his comperison of a miser to 
Jadas Iscariot, « t that he had no bowels to gush out.” The great 
defect of bis wit was, in our opinion, that it nothing. It was mere 
glittering pley of the fancy. We cannot believe thut it ever inflaenced 
the mind or changed the opinions of any haman being. For ought we 
can see, such conceits might just as easily be on one side of 
any conceivable question as on the other. Mr. Bianch 

of bis father’s neat, intellectual bijouterie as if it were the architecture of 
a Cyclops. a oer “he took broad 

drove 


agility, instead of rushing at bis adv: 

with that of ee Nog was like a 

The flash was as 

His powder was certainly of the finest, but bis gun was seldom shotted. 
We cannot os leave of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s work, without re- 


’s throat, His wit, compared 
k compared with a rifle. 


reply, 


scowl at the century,” “ cleach their fists oe and “fight out 
Seiain' se eoudite wees bave to Ra. ook it 
» say i 
iene upon it, aeveGoul locke wens the taller for 
i 
COMING HOME FOR A WIFE. 
Concluded. 


1V.— SHOWING WHAT PROGRESS TOM GORING MADE IN HIS SUIT. 
The season whirled on till whitebait dinners and water parties brought 
it near its close. The sweet odours of the Thames were beginning to 
into the halls of St. Stepben’s, and its beuches were 


’s, 
ee rn ie Gemma ott mows, grown 





great | “up country,” or that, as 


ok | the moon ehines on the | 


iant, but the telling ballet-stroke did not follow. | T 


de- | the Times, and glancing through it. “Good Heavens! Moant, Julia 


the way before Howell and James’s, and senators and singers, belles and 
ballet-girls, clabs and chaperones, to take breath from their incessant | 
toils. season was drawing to a close, and Willie had an invitation 
to spend August with a Fellow of Jota’s oa his moor, bat, for some rea- 
son or other, put off accepting it. In three weeks or so, the Lessingham 
girls would be off to their little Norfolk village, to vegetate again among 
misem themums and Sunday schools, and Tom began to get as hot 
in pursuit of Vy, as in a day’s pig-sticking. You're sure that, like all 
the rest of us in those affairs, De Rohan’s word of advice not to do it, 
was the surest method to make him want to do it ten times more. Wil- 
lie never opened bis lips about it again to Goring or me, Sometimes 
he’d spend whote evenings in his chambers, smoking (and reading, I sup- 
pose), alone; sometimes he’d come up to St. Jobn’s Wood, and be 
very kind to Vivia, talking his old brilliant badinage, criticising ber 
jogs, and tilting with her in bis usual witty strain ; and sometimes 
he’d come, looking haughty, cold, and stiltified, talking only with m 
mother or Helena, and, if Vivia addressed him, cutting ber off short, wi 
more brevity than was exactly consistent with courtesy, or with Willie’s 
ordinary saave high breeding. As for myself—I may as well confess it 
at once—I, who ever siace that wretched French widow jilted me have 
been as proof against love as Mahomet professed to be against wine—I 
was let in for it at length. Steel ourselves how we will, we always fall 
& prey to somebody in the end, and after three months of flirting rooms, 
deux temps, téte &-téte in conservatories, whispers in o' boxes, and, 
what was more dangerous still, long qaiet moraings in my mother’s 
drawing-rooms—I, who ought at four-and-thirty to have been more on 
my guard, let that little monkey, Maude, make a fool of me, and, as I 
rowed her one evening on the Thames, by Twickenham, her soft eyes, or 
the moonlight, or the glorious vintage of mom that Harrison 
sings about, made me talk a good deal of nonsense, I dare say—-nonsense, 
however, to which Mande listened very willingly—so williogly, indeed, 
that when I went back to Middle Temple, I, who ouglit to have known 
better, found myself, to my profound astonishment, not only in love, but 
en to a girl whom I remembered in long clothes, or, rather might 
bave done so, if I hadn’t, to my aunt’s disgust, refused to look at hervin 
that ugly and unioteresting stage of existence. The morning after I'd 
been thus inhamaoly trapped, I was sitting on a dormeuse beside Maade, 
who was pleasing herself with sketching my profile, an ation which 
but slowly, as she told me it was quite im ble to do it if 
I would keep turning my head round to look at her. I'd been there 
about an hour, when Tom came in to offer them an opera-box he had ta- 
ken. Vivia was leaning back ia a low chair, pretending to read Emer- 
son’s “ Orations,” but really only playing listlessly with a kitten and 
looking out of the window. She started every time the door-bell rang, 
and glanced hastily round when the drawing-room door opened. A shade 
passed over her face when she saw it was for Tom, who sat down 
near her, and began to talk. Now, Tom’s a well-read man enough, and 
clever too, bat, whether the Bush has kept his mind at a stand-still, there 
not being Mudies, morning and Briti-h Museums in that horrid exile 
often think, Willie’s brilliant feacing, ready 
argument, and koowledge make anybody else’s cunversation 
seem tame, certain it was, that Vivia did not think poor Tom bad the 
same skill in l’art de causer as his friend. 
I was too occupied with my artist beside me to hear their conversation ; 
bat as Maude darted across the room to the rescue of the kitten, who was 
being browbeaten by a cockatoo, I caught Tom expatiating on the de- 
lights (1) of a Bash existence. 

“ Especially taking your own flour seven or eight miles to be ground, 
felling your own timber before you can bave a bouse to live in, growing 
your own ve; es, and vases them with your own bands—all that 
must be so p t,” cried Vy, with a toss of ber head, and a mischiev- 
ous, disdainful smile, calculated to make poor Tom much worse than 
ever, 

“Oh! but I've done with all that, you know,” said Tom, earnesily. 
“T’ve over the bard work, and can enjoy myself.” 

? ment in the Bush! a gross anomaly!” said Vy. 

“ Yes, enjoy. Do you think that whea my sheep were voted the 
best in Nelson, and my butter the flaest ia the peovineas that was no 


\ ad 

Vivia made a little nou2 of contempt : “ Oae I really can’t sympathise 

with. You dida’t make your sheep oor chura your batter, so I can’t see ; 
that they brought you many laarels.” 

Tom stared. He hadu’t expected penniless girls, who wanted & home, 

to treat him so nonchalantly. Then be laughed, ior he was a good-na- 

tared fellow. “ Well, if you won’tsee any merit in my poor butter and 

sheep, I can assure you there is enjoyment in the Bush. There’s grand 
scenery and good sport—woods such as you've never seen—and when 

‘oons, with the blue cranes wading in the low 
water, and herons, and teal, and Naokeia birds floating about among the 
tall reeds, you can’t waut aoythiog prettier. Then there’s a0 : 


society 

“ Some ee don’t think it bother,” interpolated Vivia, quietly. 

“Well, ldo. There's nobody to stare at you, and gossip about you, 
and say how badly you dress, or what a horrid temper you are to 
your wife j there’s no dressing for dinner, no hot crushes, no white 
gloves——” . 
“In short,” interrupted Vy, “ there are no agrémens of life at all. 
There is no intellectual element, no thought beyoud just what we shall 
eat, and wherewithal we shall be clothed ; no existence better than that 
of the avimal, who bas instinct enough to make bis lair aod kill bis prey! 
Some people, you know, Mr. Goring, like the white gloves of existence, 
and Iam ove. The ambition of baving the best butir, cutting the most 
timber, and sticking the most d Pp g, are such as [ can’t eympe- 
thise in ; nor can I fancy any man lowering bis intellect to them, 

“ Well,” said Tom, rather crossly, “I suppose William De Rohan’s a 
man of intellect, and at one time be wasn’t above seeing the delights of 
pig-sticking, and bad serious thoughts of joining me.” 

“ William De Rohan!” repeated Vy, her eyes Sashing, and her colour 
varying. “ Yea, be might thick of New Zealand as he thinks of the 
moors, or a week’s fisting in the Tay—as a month’s sport, not as a life’s 
aim and end. He can enjoy bis days among the blackcock or the trout. 
Any man worth anything likes port, but the trout and the blackeock 
alone would not satisfy him. He may not know himself, but I know bim ; 
aod I koow, too, that with bis talent, and social attractions, and warm 
heart, the narrow aims and isolated life of the Bush would be utterly in- 
sufficient for him, and that he would sicken and weary for a higher ex- 
istence——” 


ped short and coloured as the door opened, and the man an- 
ir. De Robao. Willie’s eyes fell on Vivia and Goring as they 


hy 








Vy sto 
nouvced 
sat close tog , Tom bending eagerly forward, Vy’s face was hidden 
from him by the back of the chair ; he bada’t caught what she said, and 
I saw, as be noticed their 1éte-a-téte, his lips closed tight, and bis check 

rew paler. Vivia felt caught and confused, and as Willie came up to 
a ly, es gd as stately with him as a lively young lady of the 


kitten tribe . 

“ Good morniog, Mr. De Rohan. Quand on parle du loup——We were 
just talking of you 2 

“ Todeed,” said Willie, listlessly. 

“ Haven’t you any curiosity to know what we were saying *” asked 
‘om. 
“No. ‘Les absens ont toujoars tort.’ So I don’t suppose I should be 
much gratified,” said Willie, with a short laa Y 

« people are often very unjast,” said ee carelessly. 

“ Bat they are ofiener right, Miss Lessingbam. If! imagine my dear 
friends are blaming me, I sball be nearer truth than if I let my vanity 
mislead me into fancying they are praising me,’’ said Willie, army bs 








letort is married to that old Bloxham she used to quiz so mercilessly. 
Upon my life! it’s disgusting how women marry now-a-days. So that 
they get a good home, they'll take up with a paralytic, or a bypochou- 
driac, a drankard, or a gambler—no matter what.” 

“ Was this unfortunate Julia Valletort an old love of yours, that you 
epeak so bitterly avoat ber marriage?” asked Vy, quickly. 

“Lovet No,” said Willie, contemptuously. “1 never saw the girl 
half a dozen times, but I kaow prt ws pretty, and bas, for the 
sake of being called ‘ My lady,’ sold f to an old roué of seventy-five, 
that she bates and ridicules. But he’s a barouet, and can give her a first- 
rate establixbmeot, and that is all ladieslouk at They never show much 
taste in actaal life for the love in a cottage that they are givea to talk- 
ing of so pathetically. Just state your value, and promise them a good 
dowry, and mano may bave a wife who likes.”’ 

e- i wife, of course,” said Vy, impatiently ; “ bat perhaps not the 
“ Yes, the wife ; unless, indeed, she has a more profitable speculation 
in ber mind,” said be, looking at her with a haughty sacer. 

“ What women mast bave met!” cried Vivia, rising impetaoasly. 
“ You cut them all down rh iny A. oe like o bps me 
dowao that to de. 

bey—yoa pom oad _ - grass you may 





eomething of his old smile. Nobody has a chance against him in the 
tournament of repartee. 

Vy gave short quick sigh, and busied herself playing with the kitten 
and detailing its manifold perfections to Goring, talking as fast as ever 
she could, while Willie, seemingly absorbed in the paper, watched her 
over the top of it, Soon after be got up to go. Vy wasstanding by the 
cockatoo’s stand, and as he went up to her with a very chill “ 
morning,” she looked hurriedly up at him. “Are you vexed with me? 
are you angry about anything ?” 
illie kept his face cold impassive as statue’s, “Angry? Dear 
me, no, Miss Lessingham, why should I be so?” 

Wy dropped bis band and turaed away. 

illie bowed with the grace of the vieille cour, and turned away also. 
“ Will,” said Tom, Layee nes that night when we were at his lodgings, 
and the men who’d been playing at whist there were all gone, “I don’t 
think that girl would like the Bush,” 

A sudden gleam of joy like a san-flash passed over Willie’s face for a 
minute ; then he said, carelessly, “ Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Tom. “ Certainly. I don’t mean that she 
wouldn’t go if I asked her, because, poor little thing, she’s no choice be- 
tween marrying now and governessing by-and-by. But I don’t think 
that she’ll be happy there. Yoa see, she likes all the things that I 
couldn't give ber: society, and new books, and intellectual talk, and 
all those weaknesses, She’s not the smallest taste for farming, and you 
can’t get her to see any interest in butter, No, I don’t fancy she’d be 
happy there, and you know I could never stand a wife always with tears 
in ber eyes, and bome-sick, like a child the first half at school. So I’ve 
been thinking—it’s a great sacrifice, because there’s no pig-sticking here, 
and I hate evening parties, and I shail miss the free, jolly, sans géne 
life and the camping-out, and the splendid sport, horribly—but I really 
think I shall stay in England, be content with my two thousand a year, 
tura over the whole affair to my partner, and take a house somewhere 
o yo little Vy will be easy in. Don’t you thiak it’s the best 
plan, Will?” 
Willie got up to open the door fur a cat tu come in, and made a great 
business of it. When he came back to his arm-chair he looked grave, 
aad his lips were sed together, 
“ Do you thiak Vy likes you, then, Tom?” I asked. 
“ Well, she don’t dislike me,” answered he, tranquilly. 
“That isn’t mach to go upon,” said De Rohan, shortly. 
“ Weill, I mean I think she likes me quite well enough not to refuse 
me,” continued Goriog, with the same complacency. “I can give her 
what you fellows say will buy any wife in the present state of things, 
when they ave three women to one man, two-thirds of the ori- 
nolines must be doomed to single blessedness. I suppose that’s a merciful 
provision for us, because each of as bas several dozen loves in the course 
of his existeace——” 
“ And will you be content, Tom,” interrupted Willie, with most un- 
bitterness, “ then, to be accepted for the sake of the house 


necessary you 
can bire and the servants you can 1 Will you to a pretence 
of love, made to you because you are in an ‘ eligible’ tion? I should 
have thought you had more pride, more sense, more spirit. No man 


with proper self-respect would marry a woman who dida’t love him for 
himself. 

Tom took his pipe out of bis lips and stared hard at him. “ You talk- 
ing romance, Will? I should as soon have thought of seeiog St. Paul’s 
set itself down in Nelson. You seem to have a very low opinion of me, 
old boy, to think it such an utter impossibility for avy woman to tole- 
rate me. I know they always liked you much better, and you gh 
with ‘em I never could get, bat I don’t fancy I’m such an ogre. Vi 
may like me for myself ; it’s poasible——” 

* True, I beg your pardon, Tom,” said Willie, with an evident effort 
at his usual manner, though he spoke with his teeth clenched hard. 

“ No need, my dear fellow. I’ve known you too long, aad liked you 
too well, William, to take exception at it when re get on your stilts 
and sneer a little bit at me,” laughed Goring. “I bet you Miss Vivia 
and I shall have settled matters sooa, and you may hold yourself ia rea- 
diness to be gargon d’honneur.” 

Willie gave a slight shudder, and turned to the mantelpiece to light a 


a Poor old fellow {” thought 1; “with all his vows never to marry 
‘8 io for it at last. _ 


V.—HOW THE BAR GOT THE BETTER OF THE BUSH. 

“Tsay, De Rohan,” said I, as we walked back to the Temple, “ what's 
come to you lately? You snap poor Tom off so deaced!y short, he must 
find the differeace since ten years ago. What's the reason?” 

“ The reason is that I bate him,” said W! fiercely ; “ yes, hate as 
my bittere-t pigunee Lhene loved cians Sarhoed. Good venus! 

prose ine that, who ten to one cares not a straw for 
either bim or me, should come and part us and make feud betweea two 
men, such true and tried friends as we have been. I love Vivia—love 
ber paseiouately, more than lite ; I have struggled inst it, fenced my- 
self against ber fascinations, but I cannot help it. 1 love her now and 
for ever ; and I tell you, when I think of his winning her—he who can no 
more appreciate or uuderstaod her than this pavemeat cau—when I 
think that she will give herself to him for the sake of the gewgaws of 
wealth and position—tbat he with his gold can buy the joys | by my mad 
folly have let slip, I swear to you, Mount, that I could strike out of my 
path tbe man I once loved so well, with us little compunction as I would 
crush a worm ” 

This fiery avalanche of words nearly stunned me. ‘“ My dear Willie!” 
I involuatarily exclaimed. 

“ You are surprised, Mount? Not more than I am,” said Willie, with 
asbort laugh. “If any one bad told me that a girl I didn’t koow four 
moutbs ago would break the friendship between me aad Tom, I would 
bave given them the lie to their face !” 

“ No, I’m not surprised,” said I, “ for I know by myself what we all 
come to some time or other, But in the name of all the gods, Willie, 
why the deuce, if you care so much for Vivia, do you let ber be carried 
off before your very eyes?” 

“ Becaure £400 a year would have no chance nst £2000 if the 
£2000 offered tirst,” said be, between bis teeth, “ es, I first put 
Tom on the scent ; it is ouly due to bim to give bim play to su if 
he can. But for my folly in proposing ber to him he might never have 
thougbt of ber, and, if she choose to uccept him, neither he nor she shall 
ever know I grudge him the toy he has bought with his wealtn.” 

He . I beard bis loud, qaick breathing, and as the light ofa 
lamp fell on his face, it was tired, worn, and deathly pale. “Bat if 
Vivia’s fond of you ? and J would bet a good deal she is,’’ said 1. 

He seized my arm with an iron gripe. “ Hush, bush! give me no 
hope, or I sha!l lose all contro! over myself. If she love me, and be 
worth loving, sbe will not marry Tom, peing indifferent to him, had he 
the wealth of all the diggings. But I wiil not hope, I will uot saffer 
myseli to dwell on it, fur all women are alike ; and why should I expect 
ber to be different from all her sex, and reject what from ber cradle she 
has of course beea taught to value? I cannot expect it. I will not dare 
to bope it.’ 

We bad reached bis chambers; he bid me a hasty good night, and 
went in at bis own door. 

The day after we were going to Sydenham, to “ bid the darling Palace 
good by,” as Maude said, and fom aud Willie were to meet us , in 
the Aibambra Court. To the Court of Lions came Tom, but without 
De Roban ; he hada’t seen bim, be said, at all that morning ; and Vivia, 
who'd been sileatly looking after distant bat with black whiekers 
under it; grew pule distraite, and, joining my mother, left Helen to 
amuse poor Tom, who looked exceedia, thereat. 

* Whav’s come to Vivia?’ I asked Maude, as we strolled together 
iato the . “ Her spirits are so variable ; sometimes they re un- 
natarelly wild, and at others sbe’s as ead and silent as porsible.” 

“ Well,” whispered Maude, confidentially, “ I’m afraid she cares a 
good deal too much about that frieud of yours.” 

* What, Tom?” said I, dieappoiuted aud annoyed, to say truth, for I 
dido’t care aboat Goring, poor old fellow, as I did about Will. 

“Tom? No!” d Maude, disdainfully. “ He’s a good-natured 
agreeable man enough, bat be hasn't the fascination of that clever, 
charming Mr. De Rotan ; for clever and charming he is, though I think 
he bebaves very capriciously to Vivia, seeking ber one day avd scarcely 
speaking to her the next. No man bas a right to do that; be should 
kaow bis wishes one way or another.’ 

“* Quite right, my youre philosopher,” said I ; “ but perhaps Willie 
caa’t do what he w ond 

* Theo be should tell ber so,” said Maude; “ and let them scrrow 
over it togetber, It isn’t so pleasant to bave to think one day toat a man 
idolises you, and the next that be doesu’t care about you more than 
about his cigar-ash. I've tried it, moosieur, 80 Ioan tell you.” 

Here our conversation took a turn, and—to the shame of my 

forgot De Roban's happiness io my own. 
rere | upon hrm; be bad just come in, looking 
tured and ill, ae men do 








a Well, the prettiest cora-flower is only a weed,” said Willie, with 





who've sat up balf the night smoking over 
anxious and bitter thoughts. 
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“ Where is”—he was going to say Vivia ; but, instead, said—* the rest | wicker-work, which can be easily removed from place to place, of exactly b 


of your ry 
“T don’t 
Where have you been? Mr. Goring came in proper time.” 
“ T have been engaged all ,” he answered ; but I saw he winced at 
Tom’s name like a hound at sight of the whip. 


Willie soon left us, thinking, I dare say, that he was de trop ; and, as | more than a thousand years since it was placed there by the great 
he told me afterwards, strolled listlessly about, longing to meet Vy, and | querors and civilisers. Here and there the traveller will meet 


et dreading it, As be passed the great winged bulls into the Egyptian 
Sourt, he came suddenly on her. Sie wes standing there with Tom, who 
was leaning down over her. Willie says, that if he’d had a ore in his 
hand, he could have shot bis best friend dead like any dog, iu 
misery of the moment ; and I don’t doubt it. ; 

« Aad will nothing change your determination, Viviat’ Tom was 
saying, his voice very boarse and low. “ I will stay in England ; live 
wherever you wish, do whatever you wish, if you will only try to——” 

Vivia pat out her band with a gestare, entreating him to be silent. 
© Husb, hush! pray doo’t—it is n0 use, you only pain me.” 

“ Tell me only one thing, do you care for any one else?” asked Tom, 


erly. 
“Vivin’s head drooped ; she blushed scarlet, and tears started into her 
e 
TTom koew what that meant, and he turned away without another 
word ; his gay, good-hamoured face white as death, he brushed past 
Willie like a madman, and went burriedly out of the court. A miracle 
had come to pass—a girl who wanted a home refused £2,000 a year. 

Willie strode up to her, half wild, too, with conflicting passions, “ Is 
it possible, Vivia—tell me the truth—you bave rejected him?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Vivia, passionately. “ Do you think so meanly of 
me as to dream that I was to be bought by money? Low as you hold 
women, I should have thought you might have known——” 

Willie interrupted her vebement language by pressing her wildly to 
his heart and kissing the lips that bad sealed poor Tom’s doom. “ Thank 
God—thank God!” be murmured. “ Vivia, yoa will not send me after 
him?” 

She didn’t send him after Tom. Willie was not a man to be sent 
away by any woman ; and we were admiriog the transept by moonlight, 
whea he and Vy at length saw fit to join us—Willie’s dark eyes glisten- 
ing with the warmth aod tenderness that bad so long lain slumbering in 
his heart for want of the right touch to waken it. His family, as I’ve 
told you, weren’t worthy of him ; the women he'd met bad been frivolous, 
worldly, and heartless, as the generality of women unbappily are. Peo- 
ple hada’t understood him—had liked him for his conversational powers 
and attractive manners, and looked no further. So Willie bad kept all 
his deep feelings locked up out of sight, and only those who, like Vivia, 
loved him, by their love had power to see all that lay hid from ordinary 
eyes in his warm and generous nature. 

Poor Tom! who’d been so very sure of winning a wife the moment he 
did a girl the honour of asking for one! He was more cut up aboat it 
than I should have thought he ever would be about anything; but I 
couldo’t feel balf for him as | might have done otherwise, because I was 
so delighted for Willie. 

“ It serves Mr, Goring perfectly right,” Maude averred. “ What busi- 
ness bad he to suppose that, just b hap d to have some 
money, he could bay any girl he liked with a wedding-ring, as easily as 
he could buy a meerschaum or a terrier? I only hope it may take his 
vanity down a little.” 

“Bat I know somebody,” interrupted Vivia, with an arch glance at 
De Rohan, “ who was quite as bad about women, and worse.” 

“ Aud who hasn’t got punished at all, you mean,” laughed Willie. 
“ Poor old Tom! I could have shot him last night, I can pity him now. 
But there’s one thing, with his light temperament, it won’t go as bard 
with him as it would have done with me, I’m afraid. Really, my pet, 

‘ou’re as destructive to men’s peace as the Sicilian Syrens: we shall 
ave to label you ‘ Dangerous,’ and shut you away from society |’ 

Vivia laughed. 

* But you deserved to be punished for your Regry option opinions, 
The idea of your putting yourself on a level with Tom if he’d had a million 
@ year and you only a private’s pay! Money will not make the man, 
monsieur, to every woman, aod I’m not sure that I shall forgive you for 
believing that @ year would win me over, whether or no I cared 
for the donor. And,” said Miss Vy, putting her head on one side, and 
looking at Willie with a mischievous tenderness calculated to drive him 
still more mad about ber, which, Heaven knows, was needless !—“ and if 
Mr. Goring really wished ’ - peg oe ee eee careful in 
choosing am! , for al out of the diggings, to 
mind, is’at worth one of those dear, dark curls of yours.” my 5 
Whereat, Willie of course, vowed more eats for the frank compli- 
ment than any mortal could pay in a lifetime, and thought what a 
blessed chance it was that, among the rank weeds of society he’d been 
wont to mow down with such ruthless sarcasm, this little wild flower had 
sprang up for his ial benefit. 

He was quite right—it dida’t go so bard with Tom as it would have 
doue with tim; but I t that Tom felt it much more than he’d eon- 
fess, though he carried it off with a laugh at his own expense, and 
qeoted— 





If she be not fair for me, 
t care | how fair she be. 


“ Well,” said he one night, 


when we were three alone, “ we’ve lived to 
see a miracle, Willie, and 


poo my life it’s as hard to swallow as Balaam’s 
talkative quadruped. Unless I’d seen it, 1 wouldn’t bave believed in a 
young lady who wouldn’t snap at a golden bait. The next time I try 
the matrimonial line, I’ll be ee to you, De Roban, to keep out of 
the way, for if they catch sight of you they won't look at me. I think 
I'd better make up to Maude, I like the tamily,” 

“ Hallo, Tom ! I hope you won’t,” said I,“ for I’ve a weakness for that 
young lady.” 

“ By Jove!” whistled rTom. “ Well, Helen, then?” 

I laughed outright. “ Helen’s engaged to a man out in India. He’s 
coming for her this winter.” 

“ Was ever man so unlucky !’’ sighed Tom. “ Why, all the streams 
have been whipped before me. I'll go back to the Bush; women are 
seven to oue there, and they can’t be so deucedly hard to get. I did 
think of taking your mother rather than have none, for she’s an amiable 
old lady, but | overbeard ber last week say that ‘ Mr. Goring was nice 
enough, but William de Rohan was a dear’—her acme of praise and ado- 
ration, as everybody knows, and I won't enter the lists with Will again, 
it I know it,” 

But thoagh Tom thus made jest at his disappointment, he was very 
down in the moath about it, and not being stoic enough to stay and see 
Willie’s elysiam, soon went off to the moors to try if he could stalk and 
shoot his sorrow a ; but he says he shall go back to the Bush, and I 
suspect it will be as he came—a bachelor. As for myself, 1 am very 
happy—I must say, happier than I ever thought I should be ; and as for 
Willie—dear old fellow—he beats me, if possible, for if your deep, intense 
natures do get held of love at last, it’s wonderful how strong it is, and 
how they appreciate it when they get it returned to’em. Vy spurs him 
on, and gives him an interest in everything. Willie can work with all 
the energy and vebemence of his nature now he’s got an object to work 
for—all the high spirits of his — have come back, ard I don’t be- 
licve there would be a single shadow on his present and his future, if in 
the race for the gold Cup of happiness the Bush cculd have stood winner 
as well as the Bar. 

—_ 


A RAMBLE IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 

Though at the t time, railways in the neighbourhood have re- 
onty connected this important district of Eagland with other parts of 
the kingdom, it is but little known to artistic and other travellers, not- 
withstanding the scenes of Henety ond objects of interest within its bor- 
ders. In one direction the river Wye murmurs amid rocks and woods ; 
on the other the noble Severn is seen from many points over high hills 
covered with forest trees. Here and there are churches of Norman and 
Middle Age architecture, in which are tombs and otber curioas memo- 
rials. Crosses, richly carved, are to be met with in the charch-yards ; 
and in some of the villages the May-polas, the stocks and whipping-posts, 
and other relics of past times, are still to be found. In the ancient castle 
of St. Briaval’s, which, with the church of the same name, stands on a 
pictureeque point on the margin of the forest, the old “ ~wheel,”” 
mate to be moved by the “ turn-spit” dog, which was two or cen- 
turies in such general use, is still to be seen. 

For miles the ground is covered with oaks of various growths, in which 
are specimens of fat deer which would bave gladdened the sight of the 
hermit of Co) Here the charcoal-burners pursue 
and lodge in huts formed of rough timber and turf, shape, 
and quite as primitive as those used by the Britons at the time of the 
landing of Julius Cesar. Some of these huts, with gipsy-like cooking 
apparatus in front, and sun-burnt women and children lounging about, 
backed by marsive silver-grey branches and thick form rare pic- 
tures. both the Severn and the Wye the corracle, a light boat of 


fasbioa 


In all directions are traces of the Roman occupation of this neighbour- 
hood. On the hills are the remains of encampments, and in other parts 


the same shape as that in use by the ancient Britons, is still in 
fishermen 


now,” laughed Maude. “ We have not seen any of them. | amongst the 
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by ght, aceompanied by comrades and relations from the 
scene of accident to their homes; and it is gratifying to find that the 
same noble spirit which induced young Stephenson, the engineer, 
to venture into a burning coal-pit in another district—a good deed, 
which is not uncommon ip both the Northern and Midland counties—has 


aL + hlicht 





| roads on which the original pavement is still visible, although it is far always been strongly displayed in the Forest of Dean. 


| 





with 

rough unhewn stones, which probably have a far greater antiquity. 
Besides these objects of interest, the Forest of Dean is rich in large 
stores of coal, iron, and other valuable minerals. Near Cinderford a 


the fierce | great space is crowded with collieries of various descriptions, some of 


such small extent that the “ horse-gin,’’ and even hand-labour, serves to 
raise the coal ; others are, however, fitted with steam machinery and all 
the aids of modern science. Although this part of the forest has a smoked 
and withered appearance, it is not without striking features, In the day 
time it is a busy scene of industry, and at night—the lights of long 
ranges of coke ovens, the blazing and roaring of blast furnaces, contrast 
with the stillness of the surrounding country. In other parta, in the 
midst of woods, on commons, and in other situations, the iron ore miners 
may be seen no less actively at work ; and there are others engaged in 
quarrying the materials necessary for fusing the iron ore, and in digging 
stone of a varied and valuable description. In all directions the O- 
gist, the naturalist, antiquary, and artist will fod ample mate for 
observation. Nor are the dwellers of the forest less worthy of notice. 
The miners, both of coal and iron, are a far more stalwart intelligent 
class than those in the counties (if we except the lead miners of the Als- 
ton Moor district) of Northumberland, Durham, and Staffordshire ; and 
this may in some measure be accounted for by the independent manner 
in which the workmen engage in their business. 

According to the laws of the forest, any one born within its liberties 
is entitled to work the coal, &c., to a certain extent, on the payment to 
the Government of 2 tithe of all the minerals raised. In most instances 
two, three, four, or more Foresters select a portion of ground to which 
no one bas already laid claim, and on —~ due notice to the persons 
appointed, open a mine or “ gale” as it is called. The men are thus to 
a great extent their own masters, und acquire a degree of independence 
which those who are engaged in large numbers do not often 
There are also courts and other arrangements peculiar to the neighbour- 
hood. In the centre of the forest is a building of comparatively recent 
date, called the “Speech-house,” in which the chief parts of the dis- 
putes of the miners and other businessis settled. This court is probably 
of as great antiquity as the Saxon times. Its labours have, however, been 
much decreased during the last few years, owing to the arrangement of 
certain causes of difference by a Government commission, appointed for 
that purpose. Before this time numbers of the Foresters had sunk 
* gales,” and for the want of registration one party’s right in- 
terfered with another. Mines also in many instances been sunk in 
situations which interfered with the proper cultivation of the oaks in- 
tended for the public use. In order to prevent this, the land directly ap- 
propriated for this purpose was clearly defined ; and those who had 
were settled with according to the money value, or else by the exchange 
of mining nd placed in some more suitable position. 

The working of the miners is superiatended, on Poe of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and ee, SS officers called “ Gavellers,” who 
are well yo inted with mining surveying, who preserve a 
of the ore, &., won, and perform other important duties, Guided by 
these functionaries we come in some parts upon strange-looking places, 
called “ Scowles :’’ these consist of rocks of the most fantastic shapes, 
which form chambers and passages open to the surface. So singular are 
they, that they assume in some instances the appearance of chapels, with 
pulpite, and other architectural forms. The scowles are spots from which 
the iron ore has been taken, so far that no tradition of its date remains. 
In order the better to understand the nature of these excavations, it may 
be worth while to mention, that the iron-stone of this district is found in 
layers of uncertain form and extent, with masses of other material be- 
tween ; and that the reason of those portions of rock being left is be- 
cause they are of no use to the miner. It is so long since the hands 
which laboured here have gone to dust, that the stones have become 
covered with thick mosses and other plants, and great trees have grown 
which are now decayed with age, presenting a scene so wild, that it is 
not wonderful that the more - ae of the people look upon the scowels 
with a sort of mysterious 

The iron ore is wrought in various ways. Sometimes a hole is dug in- 
et hill tired = how an &e., -~ A Mae. A red earth, 
thic’ m ated with metal, strongly the bright greenery 
which ousreus Other excavations descend 
perpendicularly into the earth. In most instances the iron-stone is 
brought from the place of working, with much labour, on the backs of 
boys ; this however is cheerfully borne ; and it is worth while to listen to 


the Se forms of speec’ 
the old style of hoepleality’ 


course of wandering, we called at no house, of either the rich 
without seeing the best cider and other 
brought forth to regale us. 

The examination of the exteriors of the mines created a natural desire 
to explore some of the interiors. A Py was soon formed for this par- 
pose, who were properly arrayed in the flannel jackets, glazed hats, &., 
worn by the miners, Other important, and to us unintelligible, prepara- 
tions were carried forward at the inn at Coleford. Two men were loaded 
with small casks of ale, and a variety of drinking veesels, lights of vari- 
ous kinds were stored, a number of small sticks with clay attached to 
one end, and other matters were properly packed. In due course of time, 
the entrance of the mine was reached, those unaccustomed to awk- 
ward descents were somewhat mg ceuk | the nature of the shaft, which 
was very narrow, and seemed to descend perpendicularly. On holding 
the light into the pit, it seemed a deep darkness, but on a more careful 
inspection, slight projections were visible on each side. Although the 
arrangement was more suited to bears, than to human travellers, the bot- 
tom of the shaft was safely reached, when a cave of considerable sige was 
found, and there our men of experience proceeded to light candles for 
each person ; these they stuck in the clay fixed to the sticks 
mentioned, We then saw, that from this part of the mine there were 
openings of various sizes, which seemed to lead in different directions. 

uch to our , one of the smallest of these holes, which was barely 
three feet and f high, was chosen as the means of further progress. 
Into this, by the belp of both hands and feet, we managed to enter; the 
ee of the wood and clay candlesticks was now evident, for all limbs 

ng en 
teeth. is Darrow passage descended at a gradient so steep, that by 
means of the rotten soil of shingle we slid down in a bent posture at a 
rapid rate ; being advised, however, to be careful not to let our heads 
strike the roof, for sometimes th Oe a slight contact, a ton or more of 
the Fong: A falls with a dull heavy sound, burying those beneath. 
For long, the way ran through passages of different height and breadth, 
sometimes di g in the same manner as that just mentioned, and in 
other parts ridag on suddenly, and as difficult to pass through as the cun- 
i en in Pyramids of Egypt. 

cept to the “ Gaveller,” and his attendants, this exercise was 

and it was satisfactory to find the way widen, and at last, far in 
bowels of the earth, to discern our party, hot and tired, inan exea 
of immense size—so large that all our candles failed to light the vast 
mass of darkness above. 

With hands and faces of the colour of those of the Red I 
commodated ourselves as well as possible amongst the 
fancy ing, doubtless, that we presented a picture which Salvator 
would have been to have had the opportanity of painting. 
enjoying the per aac which had been so happil provided, 
time to view the wonders of the cave, As the eye Ene 
to the dim light; mass after mass of the rocks stood out in all the 
“ dusky splendour of Rembrandt.” In deep shadows there appeared 
dark beyond dark, leading the imagination to endless workings, and 
su the notion that the mine was interminable. 

is part of the mine, which must have required hundreds of bands 
for many years to empty it of the masses of iron stone which was once 
bore ledigeh, In so 648 thes wo cos can tell when the works were carried 
forward ; but bronze Roman tools, and other ancient implements, bave 


; for, in the 
or the poor, 
more substantial materials 


called up by the sombre appearance of this interior were in’ 
our forest attendants, who, dou’ enlivened by the good 


btless, from 
Coleford, were chanting the favourite provincial ditty :— 





from time to time been discovered. These and other speculations | irecea 


It would be no easy matter, evea by the aid of candle light, for those 
not accustomed to the mines to unravel the burrows which are vi 
some far up towards the roof, or to flad their way to the outward air, 
* True,” said Mr. Gaveller, “ persone have been lost in those places, and 
no doubt perished with hunger. A few years since, a geologist, who had 
undertaken an adventure similar to ours, discovered a “ lode” of a very 
scarce and valuable description of mineral, which had not before beeg 
noticed. Afraid that if he showed any attention to it in the presence of 
witnesses, that others might step in and deprive him of a portion of his 
profits, he therefore craftily took notice of the spot, and, afterwards 
selecting a suitable time, without either mentioning bis intention to his 
wife or any otber person, he proceeded to the mine in order to obtain a 
sample of the treasure. Having entered the mine, and travelled for 
some distance, as he thought, in the right direction, he became bewil- 
dered, and eventually was altogether lost. At length the candles he 
bad taken with him burnt out, and he was left in darkness and despair, 
His cries, for upwards of two days, failed to reach any ear. Meanwhile, 
search was throughout the district, and at length a party of mia 
quite by chance, came upon the track of the geologist, and deliv 
him, severely bruised and more dead than alive, from his difficulty.” 
Without, however, dwelling on other mishaps of a similar description, 
we move on, after having carefully surveyed this cavern aad noticed the 
passages which lead in all directions—most of them of a small size, but 
others forming avenues like the naves of Norman cathedrals. These, 
from the equality of the roadway, would seem to have been used as sub- 
terranean ways for the carriage of the ore from the workings on each 
side. Along one of these we wandered for a long distance, and were 
surprised to hear distant voiced, and soon, in the darkness, a solitary 
light became visible, and then we noticed a party of miners coming 
al ng this usually quiet and solitary path after their day’s bard work. 
A friendly meeting took place, the casks were again broached, and after 
some agreeable fraternising with this party, we each proceeded on our 





way. 

For miles these excavations extend, but without presentiog features 
very different from those mentioned. After much clambering aad 
crawling through narrow passa we once more, by a different opening, 
got n above- nd ; the moonbeams lighted up the tree-branches 
and moorland, ing the progress home satisfactory ; and, well tired, 
we remained for the night at our old-fashioned ina, dreaming of ancient 
Romans ty wrayer the working of iron and coal in grim pits, and 
of Saxons, Danes, and others, who have delved in this forest, and aided 
in the distribution of its minerals to the world. 

Although, as we have shown, portions of the forest have been cleared 
of their most valuable contents, still all that has been removed is but a 
trifle in comparison with the immense ace which remain, and 
which increased facilities for transit will to the national, wealth. 


a 


THE OLD FAMILIES. 

Sir Bernard Burke, Uleter King-at-Arms, with a supplemental chapter 
to his new work, recently published, entitled “ Viciesitudes of Families,” 
furnishes striking corroboration of the Sidonian maxim in “ Coningsby,” 
that the feadalesque British oak is a very mushroom kind of plant, and 
that the number of its sap! dating even three centuries old mi 
counted on the if not on one hand. his 

surpassed 








either at an acute angle or | ¢), 


Cornwall ston ineallt Serta ted. bythe 
Bat this ie far from being ait temaem 2 


it was necessary to hold this instrument between the | from 





travagance to sell his estate, sank, step by step, to the lowest 
misery, aad came at last a to his own door, or rather 
to that door which bad once been his own.” 

t be expected, it is in Ireland that the most striking of recent 
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and with the golden uce of 
Kingdom, golden produce : 





Characters. The Corean langnage bas an alphabetic wri 
which even in its crude state, is far more complete he ee tip ey 


racters of the Chinese: but itis wholly in d , and every year the 


| Government sends a second Embassy to Pekin to fetch the calendar for 


the following year; the Embassy is gone about three months.—N Y. Trib. 





bankers of the Tuscan ities, 
hiralings. communities 

There is no euch thin 
among this indolent peop! 


fought with the arms of foreign 


as manly sports or athletic games in honour 


ie. Horses th 
the exception of the officers of the way, Senn gn ove ey not oi 


gentleman astride a saddle. The well-to- * mens ‘or o > the rifieet 
‘ “to-do burghers drive their fleet 
— te acemeaiaa sof with Racnegeemend nags and light curricles, and are inexhaustibl 

mos — . longed | - Mon ete Oe Tomatoes of ONE OF THE WILD OATS. Maremma ponies ; but the young scious of eon the plata hel lack 
Theba, and now the wife of a certain friend of ours over the water, whom, Apropos of the death of Lord Seymour, a Paris paper relates the fol- 

it is uno to name. 


On this much mooted point Sir Bernard Burke is very circumstantial, 
and his reasoning goes to show that the Empress has very little of the 


lowing droll story. Whether the leading incidents is more true than the 
threatened diplomatic difficulty, it is hard to tell :— 
Not a folly could be in Paris, nor could there be a noisy 


even the use of the reins, and you see the perfumed ou i 
Cavaliere lolling back in his chariot, or beltechine. oe eng 4 
double team of blood horses, taking his airing in single blessedness, all 


0 alone in bis glory, like a mindle-aged madame, jogging along in the 
Highlander in her, notwithstanding her reels and fi and poctely party, & masquerade, or any orgie characterised by an uproar and whip- | Cascine. Even the officers of the army, and the very soldiers, mono: 
for the tartan. It does appear, however, that one of Kir eee of the watchmen, which was not all put dowa to the account of | lize all the hackney-coaches, and seem to be deprived of all other means 
settled in Malaga, and that one of his daughters (by a Spanish lady), Seymour. This afterwards became to him the source of real an- 


reputed to be beautiful exceedingly, married a cadet of the great gran- 
dee Montijo’s who desired to put an end to the mesalliance unless a li- 
neage as long as their own could be shown on the of the bride. 
Thereupon the late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, whom Walter Scott 
called the Horace Walpole of Edinburgh, from his ee in verta, 
supplied his fair countrywoman with a pedigree, beginning with that in- 
cident wherein Roger Kirkpatrick is recorded to have entered the church 
of the Minorite Friars, Dumfries, and completed the murder of the Red 
Comyn, whom Robert Brace had stabbed on the high altar, but doubted 
if he had killed him outright ; whereupon Kirkpatrick said, “ I make 
tags band pueping a cweed Grepeinntine’.. ‘Toe petignes, kesstali 
ing a band grasping a sw: Pp i . ifally 
pte up, Was sent to Spain, submitted to Ferdkoond Vit. the royal 
humourist on coming to that part of the heraldic humbug in which the 
origin of the ’s tors seemed lost in mists of an- 
cient Caledonia, exclaimed, “ the son of Montijo wed the daugh- 
ter of Fingal!’ Be this as it may, our Milesian informant, who, oddly 
enough, never once touches — the alleged Irish extraction of the im- 
perial inventor of crinoline, although a bridecake, covered with sugar 
and cinnamon shillelahs, and citron wolf-dogs, and lemon- 

1 harps, and all sorts of Coliee arene confectionary, was sent her 
just after her nuptials by certain ic Hibernians in the capital, goes 
ou to tell us that the basband of Miss Kirkpatrick, succeeding to his fa- 
mily honours and property left two ters, of whom the elder es- 
poused the ,Duke of ick, representative of Marshal Dac de Berwick, 
natural son of our James the Second ; while the younger daughter, long 
celebrated for her beau‘y and grace, is now Empress of France, mother 
of the King ——— that is to be, woe ey enn adjustments to the 


noyance. That bad reputation of Lord Seymour once prevented a great 
diplomatic complication in France. It was in the year 1825, towards 
the end of January. M. de Rothschild gave a grand ball. The invited 
guests were so numerous, and the file of carriages so long. that for 
nearly nine hours the passage in the rue Lafitte and on the Boulevard 
was entirely intercepted. Some young gentlemen who had been dining 
at the Maison d’Or, and who wished to go to the Opera, vainly at- 
tempted to cross the street. The carriages touched each other, and it 
was found absolutely necessary to take a very circuitous route, or else 
to pass under the horses bellies. One of our thoughtless young men 
then recourse to one of those comic expedients which champagne 
inspires, and which do not suggest themselves until after dinner. At 
that moment the progress of the carriages was stopped. Right before 
him was a large and ancient coach, drawn by two powerful German 
Our imprudent youth very gravely approached, segar in mouth, 
opened the coach door, let down the footboard, entered the carriage, 
lowered the glass of the next coach door, his arm outside, opened 
the other side, and leaped over into the other side of the street before 
the occupants of the carriage, thrown into a state of stupefaction, could 
have time to ask what he wanted. 
The companions of the young man followed him, and the whole of 
their by that means; then other persons, simply passing 
that way, stopped on their march, or pressed by their business or their 
easure, seeing that c: open—serving, so to speak, as a bridge 
‘or on foot—imitated our young madmen, and more than two 
ba thus passed through that table coach. But that 
to a German diplomatist, who was owe J seated at 
of the baroness, his wife. You may judge of their stupefaction. 
But the passage was effected before they could seek an explanation of 
such a strange adventure. They did not understand it until some time 
afterwards, and then German patience gave place to the most violent 
anger. On entering the saloons of M. de hild, the diplomatist 
was as red asa cock’s comb. His gray eyes flashed like fire. 


future destinies, but, 1 fear, 


never 


of locomotion save their darling, soft-epringed rattling machin, 
wheels. hy Pat been for the last two ns organining a pean ti 
of Volunteer Husears, armed and equipped at their own expense. I gee 
them carrozzare and scarrozzare, rolling about in vehicles about the streets 
at all hours of the day ; but I have not as yet had the good luck of see- 
ing either a trooper or a single man of the corps on the back of his 
charger. They are strong in processions, I know, and muster gladly in 
cowled brotherhoods, but they have neither thews nor sinews for any 
herve-embracing, spirit-stirring, manly exercise. 
It is a favourite saying among them that it is the.morale and not the 
physique which makes the soldier, and that when animated by a good 
principle every citizen may be at once turned into the best fighting man ; 
t I have seen their volunteers as well as their regular troops during 
their march into Lombardy under Ulloa, and, although much of their 
shortcomings might justly be attributed to bad generalship and worse 
commissariat, yet it is impossible to deny that there were hardly three 
men in the whole division who had the strength to go with any decency 
through their day’s march, 
Bat it is evidently not on their military power that the Tuscan 
Government rely for the triumph of their cause. Tuscany votes for her 
fights not. She trusts, and with good rea- 
son, that her moral conduct and dignified demeanour may “ command 
the respect of Europe,” and recommends her cause to the magnanimit 
of the French Emperor, the justice and love of fair play of Old England, 
the ‘equitable judgment of Russia and Prussia. May her confidence 
disappointed! but I praise the old Scotchwoman who will not 
trust even Providence and a ricketty ferry boat so long as there is a good 


substantial bridge at Sterling to get her over the Firth of Forth. 


—— 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times writes thus : 
The Emperor Napoleon begins, I 


ike fire. He re- aw to be heartily sick of his 
grand auat of the inhabited a small house in Dumfries till | counted the adventure, and the insult w had been shown towards | Proeges—of one of them at least—on behalf of whom he aceepted the en- 
within the last couple of years ; and that her Majesty bas several first | him, His auditory could not avoid laugbing, which completed the ex-| 89gement imposed by the Treaty of Villafranca, Certain docaments 
cousins of the same Pictish patronymic, sons of her mother’s sister who of the German. The same evening he add a diplomatic | Were receutly found in the archives of the Duke of Modena, and among 
married her cousin, holding respectable but mediocre mercantile situa- 


tions, one of them having been in trade at Havre a short time back. In 
all the latter of this narrative there is one striking improbability : 
—If these Kirkpatricks were, not first, but even thirty-first cousins of 
Eugenie, they would have claimed the relationship before she was Mrs. 
Bonaparte fourteen minutes and a half, each n with a list of appli- 
cations for places for thirty-one cousins more, pra: that care might 


note to the President of the Couscil concerning the violation of his 
coach, A many notes were exchanged. The diplomatist de- 
manded his passports. The President of the Council feigned that he 
wished todo him justice. An inquiry was ordered for the discovery of 


the name of the guilt ty—that is, of him who first crossed through 
be coach. Aes 


The inquiry was fully succesefal, and some days afterwards the diplo- 


fod 


joy 


them two sapereh letters addressed by the Duke to his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. ese letters were sent to the French Goverament, and 
though known to exist, the French journals unconscious until Count 
Morny’s recent declaration about the complete liberty they really en- 

, were afraid to publish them. They have, however, just been for- 
warded to a certain journal, in which way Rea. doubtless appear to-mor- 
row. You will judge of the high esteem 


1 which the Emperor Napoleon 
be taken of Dowb. By this time half the population of the Hebrides and | matist was convinced that the guilty party was none other than Lord | 4d the French people are held by His Majesty’s protege : 
Shetiands, and at least a moiety of tke people of the Mull of Cantyre,| Seymour. France was free from blame, and now it was to England that 
would be dining on and qa le of 


ing the potential ti 
Cognac at the expense of the over ‘ the vine-cov 
and gay valleys of France,” where the day-star of liberty doesn’t shine. 
For, as L. N. B. is courteous even to his: mother-in-law—a stretch of he- 
roism surpassing anything in Platarch—the presumption is reasonable 
that he would be liberal to the hyperborean consanguinities of his better 
half ; eqeeeie SGne Gpaies te blow their domestic trumpet soffi- 
ciently far from the young drum-major Prince-Imperial as not to render 
his acquaintance with the Scotch fiddle a necessary of a taste for 
the thistie in his composition, except, mayhap, in the Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit associated with the prickly weed.— Liverpool Alb. 


THE KINGDOM OF COREA. 

Just below the mouth of the much talked of Amoor, lies a large - 
sula, nominally it on China, but only nominally, of which very 
little is known to civilized world. An we of civiliza- 
tion has, however, been driven into this country by the faith and a 
erance of Mr. Mabault, a Catholic missionary, who, 22 years ago, 
on its shores from a Chinese junk, alone and unprotected. His boldness 


hills | At that period France di 


he had to make his complaints. That changed the whole state of things. 

not know, as at present, what to do, in order 
to cause herself to be respected abroad, and it was believed that people 
were permitted to do as they pleased with her. But in the case of Eng- 
land there was more respect. The diplomatist, now satisfied, ceased to 
importane the authorities with his troubles, It must be added that Lord 
Seymour was a complete stranger to the whole of that affair ; that it 
was not he who had gone bh the carriage ; and that the President 
of the Council of Ministers had cleverly profited by his reputation to tarn 
away the storm which menaced France, 


———= 


ITALIAN PATRIOTISM. 

The correspondent of the London Times, noticing the tranquillity 
which pervade Florence and all Tuscany in spite of the momentous poli- 
tical changes through which that country is passing, thus accounts for 
the phenomenon. 

Whoever happened to walk last evening about the streets of Florence 
would in vain have looked for a new siga indicating that “ Tuscany had 


“ Pavato, 9.—I send you back a bulletin of Parma and two agp ved 
despatches. That of Nesselrode is a simple temporary ieave, and 
not appear anything else. The other indicates the ever good will of 
Piedmont to speak of herself and to annoy us. He is now supported by 
that dear idol of Europe Napoleon. And a-propos of this, I must inform 
you that it appears to me very improper that our Journal should go on 
as it does og Bonapartist glories. On reading it no one could 
that it is the Journal of a government which has not recognized 
apoleon—the Journal of the only government who desire to know no- 
Cong se Rie etgend Ggud tips. 

“Twas disgusted to see in yesterday’s number unnecessarily copied 
the article of the Monileur on the Archduke at Toulon. 8i- 
lence t have beeo maintained, or it might be said that the Arch- 
duke been feed, that he had seen everything ; bat to repeat the words 
that he was in admiration of Napoleon and of modern France is enough 
to make one let one’s arms fall and mystify all the simpletons who will 
believe that to-morrow, I, wish to repair the wrongs of which I am cal- 

towards M. The may have proposed a 
toast to the enlt-stzled Rmpagas. bat it is kaown that he did so drily, and 
without = ogle word. He has been invited to Paris, but he has 
excused himself. Consequently, that liar the Monileur (Moniteur Mentuer) 


ly makes us hear of things which have no existence. 

was rewarded with , bat not until others had joined him, and a new assuredly gs 

in 1847 there was a church, counting 768 adult communi- O Scseppiennteditirensh ites trey tre exnbas In the first place, . i“ ’ , . “ Francots,” 

cants and 469 catechumen. these onaries has | the Tuscan movement is mainly, if not wholly, the work of the upper “ Pavallo, Sept. 1i, 1855. 

been learned of the we find in a private letter of and middle classes. The people understand but little aboutit,and I; “ Dear Farui,—I reply ina few words to your letter of to-day, which 

Chassiron, to the Annalis des Vi believe rightminded patriots are fain enough to reckon on its supineness ane me the two poten | telegraphic despatches from the Crimea. 
Corea is divided into t each ruled, like the Chinese pro- passiveness. In second place, and as a o co uence | In world, bat in this wor 


y use for this army. The soldiers are armed with 
locks, and in the capital, the missionaries say, there are some immovable 


¢annon. 

As in China, the mandarins have their train of shock-boys, a heavy, 
miserable set, the outcasts of all the East, who support the shoulders of 
their master, while or walking, carry his tiger-skin, chains, and 
sereiting prvsliiee an @intenin. seh 0 Ke belly out of live 

as 
maa, baff bar bic and Gbikapoesing ia 


man, half bu him alive, hacking off his lim 
every way to prolong his sufferings. 

According to a royal census made some years ape Se perieten ot 
Corea is 7,342,361, bat its imperfectaess leads to the it ia eight 
everything bows before a noble, whe 


dare not smoke in 
ing on horse- 


& 


ecessary conseq 
of my last assertion, not only has nothing been done to apply to the feel- 
ings of the multitude, but every endeavour has been made to discounten- 
ance anything like popular agitation, With that tact which, in spite of 
their lon, pam ay from public life, still distinguishes the 
men of Machiavelli, the Italians feel that their flimsy chances of success 
NS eS Ion Tuscany, at 
least, they bave loth to unmuzzle the -headed monster ; and it 
pry tyne a to allow their betters 
to take the trouble to think for them. We have had no demagogue 
no tub or stump oratory, no meetings or caucuses, no clubs or 
tion committees—we have had no press. The Tuscan Monilore has 
been till very lately the only newspaper; the three or four 
which made their appearance within the last fortnight are mere diaries 
—chronicles of events—and even as such meagre and dull, but no com- 
mentators. The old restrictive laws on the press are still in full force ; 
no duty pram atm eupiee before the public with- 
out first passing the ordeal of the censor’s scrutiny. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that out of a hundred i not one 
man as yet understands why their former rulers have bean set aside, and 
a new Prince med in their stead. There was no hatred amon oe 

y 
against bis im- 
vident, narrowminded, but by no means tyrannical Ministers. The 
of the Tuscan movement could not —— ed, vin- 
of Parma, 


as a friend in whose word you have always p 


only, can rascals (coguins) triumph. I 
believe, moreover, that the Westerns are at the a of their glory. 
Henceforth, as after the burning of Moscow, things will turn, if it please 
God, to their ruin. In the meantime we shall see a revolutionary en- 
thusiam and an increase of insolence on the part of the Westerns. Aus- 

(impasse), and that is what is most fatal to us. As for 


Sauli, if he come, you will tell him that we are in accord with the Tus- 
cans, and as for Casati that I will never receive him. 


“ Your ever affectionate 
sat eehiainceeetih 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Count De Morny opened the Council-General of the Puy-de-Dome, with 
the following speech: 
GeytLemen : Each ey the Council-General opens under differ- 


ent ices. Upon every fi occasion I seek to learn your wants, 
soup iaeen, your disquietades, in order 


“ Francois.” 


that I may speak to you of them 
fidence. 


con! 

You have shared the enthusiasm excited by our victories ; you have 
shared the universal gratitude of France for the moderation of the 
Emperor ; but at the same time you can with d ty explain to your- 
selves how this manifest desire to avoid a European conflagration ld 
in England have inspired the oe articles, the Parliamentary 
speeches, and the armaments which have been the consequence of it. 

i are, of course, aware of the reasoning by which the English ex- 
io their 


&8 eae PESSSerrasat ast ear rare eonemen  _ fk e/a. 2 ae 


people and 

Legations. Unable to rouse the people’s passions, they allowed them 
mant. They never need, | think, apprehend any hostility on 
hs poege'd pists to Wink ws they humour them in their uowillingness to 
pay taxes or to bear arms for their country ; bat if they appeal to the 
multitude for efficient support they will hardly meet with a very cheer- 


i race. 

“fie ‘uscan movement is exclusively the work of the higher and mid- 

die classes. The harmony, the uoanimity, the perfect ization and 

and discipline, the aplomb of these latter, are something for w: it would be 

possible to fiada precedent in the annals of mankiad. The nobles, 

some of whom were more than ted of hostile intentions 
instinct which 


hensions, First they say: “Our press is 
press is not ; therefore insults have not the same character coming 
from one as coming from the other.” 

Error the First—There are in France no means of preventing a news- 
paper from publishing what it likes. The only harm which the Govern- 
ment has against the press is that of warnin.s with alleged reasons, aod 

, which are repressive measures. 

English add : The Emperor cherishes in the depths of bis heart a 
desire to avenge Waterloo and St. Helena; he only concluded peace 
with the Emperor of Russia to make an i of him--he only acted so 
generously toward the Emperor of Austria in order to make a friend of 
him ; and with the aid of this two-fold alliance, he calculates upon at- 
tacking erm aye I thiok my opinion upon this matter, in a few words, 
will be nei out of place norinopportune. 

We live in times wherein the hatred of castes and families have given 
way before the softening effects of our manners ; much more, then, have 
national hatreds and prejudices been stifled by civilization. New gene- 
rations have sometbiog else to do besides avenging the past; they are 
too any to have any motive beyond the interests of the present 
and the 


The Em and the 
of whom it may be 
nothing.” 


free; the 
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gree tl beny! oe v* seded om pers nt generation of Frenchmen are not those 
to sub- 
determi- 


“They have learat nothing, aud forgotten 


With regard to this generous condoct toward the two Emperors, it ap- 
pears to me that to attribute it to the speculative ends above-mentioned, 
is to reduce the settlement of the great interests of Harope to the pro- 
portions of an be ten theatrical er and to debase the most 
be | elevated sentiments which God bas placed in the beart of a sovercign for 
the benefit of humanity. Nobody can well as myself the loyal 
faith of the Emperor, and his pacific intentions; for when he did me the 
me to Russia, to renew relations between the two em- 
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sense to be united, and to have a mutual! good aa- 

petty difficulties which arise in Europe can always 
resolved. 

‘eed I recall the events which preceded the war with Austria, to 

that while the Emperor Napoleon desired to deliver Italy, and to 
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clear the frontier of France from the Austrian pressare, he would rather 
have obtained this object by a Congress than by a war? The cooditioa 
and the sitoation of our army at the moment of the ultimatam of Aus- 
tria sufficiently prove it. And if the Eaglish statesmen who now think 
enough has not been done for Italy, had expressed the same sym pathies 
before the war, it is probable that the affairs of Italy would have been 
settled by diplomacy. : 

I ab A tbat, after all the Emperor has sa'd and done, to suspect him 
of darkly preparing, without any motive beyond ancient gradges, an en- 
terprise which would completely overthrow all the greatest interests of 
the world, and inflict the most fatal blow upon civilization, is to doubt 
bis word and his heart as sovereign and a man. Nor do you believe 
it. Alas! geatlemen, perbaps in England also those who disseminate 
these alarms no more believe them than you or [ do. Bat by exciting 
national susceptibilities, by flattering popular instincts, newspapers may 
gain pablicity, and political orators popularity. Nevertheless, a great 
wrong is done, for the two countries are set one against the other ; vague 
suspicion is excited ; and the consequences may be that one day some 
trifling incident—some misunderstanding which might easily be arranged 
when the relations were satisfactory—may become a serious complica- 
tion where there exists a condition of mutual susceptibility. 

But I doubt not time and the determination ot the Emperor to urge 
France forward in the occupations and labour of peace will get the bet- 
ter of these chimerical alarcos. pnt 

This, gentlemen, is the sort of war we must wage with England ; let 
us resolutely finish all our means of transport and of circulation ; let us 
bring them into communication with our coal-pits; let us lower the 
price of all our raw material, and all our manufactured goods ; let us 
imitate the English people in that respect wherein we are wanting ; let 
us seek strength in the spirit of association instead of always having re- 
course to the support and assistance of the Government; let us learn 
how to make use of credit ; let us endeavour to conquer and to keep, by 
the prudent use we make of them, thoee liberties which make man the 
absolute master of his own property, aud which have no limits but the 
evil he may do to others. . 

Yes, let us wage with England an industrial and commercial war ; let 
us engage with her in a straggle of progress and civilization, loyal, 
avowable, and profitable to all. 

This is the wish of the Emperor ; let us second bis efforts ; already the 
amnesty is a work of pacification, which is the prelude to the system on 
which we are about to enter. Let us hope it will be thus understood by 
all the world-—chiefly by those who are its objects. 


—_—————— 


PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

The amusing little article that follows appeared in the NV. Y. Times of 
Saturday last, with the heading as we print it. 

Two enterprising gentlemen of London, famous in the small world of 
facetious literature, Mr. George Augustus Sala, the “double” or 
“ feteh” of Dickens in Household Words, aod Mr. Edmund Yates, who won 
a short-lived distinction by describing Mr. Thackeray’s nose with photo- 

ie and unpleasant accuracy, are now engaged in concocting what 
intended to be a bighly humorous t of an imaginary invasion 
of England by the French, A pair of fluent pens, unrestrained by any 
considerations of international decency or propriety, may no doubt tura 
out an extremely quizzical picture of the red-breeched Gauls and their 
adventures among the hedge-rows of Kent and Susrex. 

The joint work of the lively Loudon scribes will probably be almost 
as reading as were those brilliant descriptions of the defeat and 
annibilation of the invading British which were current among the Chi- 
nese at the time of the recent Elgin war. It will be bard even for the 
Cockney imagination, to transcend the great daring and valour displayed 
by the blue-buttoned Mandarins—on rice-paper. But the announce- 
ment that a work of this kind has been gravely undertaken, offers a cur- 
jous commentary upon the actual state of the relations between France 
and England, and Meesrs. Sala and Yates must not be surprised it for- 
eigvers should mistake their elaborate jocularity for a variation of that 
pleasing and popular process kuown as “ whistling to keep one’s cour- 
age up. 

The mére indecency of insulting a Stent nation by concocting nar- 
ratives which are to represent it in the light of a nest of pirates, is not 
perhaps worth mentionicg. But what would become of the litteraleurs 
and their laugh if the proof-sheets of their little book should bappen to 
be corrected by a French drill-sergeant under the sbadow of St. Paul’s? 

From Paris to London, by way of New York, is a roundabout route for 
censorship of the press. Nevertheless, it is one of the most conspicuous 
modes in which Imperialism keeps its vigilant eye upon the free speech 
of our English writers. Our lively neighbour bere, the Times, smells 
eternal rats even in the proposed quiz of a couple of farceurs. Not con- 
tent with levelling its sbafts at the grave Thuaderer, it would give warn- 
ing in advanve to comic writers. Our watchfal cotemporary should bear in 
mind old Talleyrand’s advice to the young diplomatist, not to betray too 
much seal, This were wiser than treat'ng a contemplated farce as a studied 
international affront, and suggesting that after all that great event may 
happen one of these days, which the 7imes ridicules us fur surmising as a 
possibility. 








——— 


Tue IwrernationaL Cricket Matcu.—The English cricketers who left 
Liverpool in the Canadian Steamer on the 7th inst., should arrive to-day 
or to-morrow at Quebec, unless the strong westrly winds that have de- 
tained the Cunard Steamer, due at this port on Wednesday last, have the 
same effect in the latitudes traversed by the Canadian vessel. As the 220d 
is the day fixed for the commencement of the Match at Montreal, a day 
or two of detention at sea may be of considerable disadvantage to the 
pinging of the Eleven of England. 

he names of the Twenty-two who are to compete with the Eleven at 
Hoboken, are as follows :—A. C. Barclay, Philad.. Robert Bage, N. Y. 
Wm. Comery, Conn., W. Crossley, N. Y., A. H. Gibbes. N.Y., ——Hallis, 
Newark, W. Hammond, Philad., G. Head, Chicego, J. Higham, N. Y., J. 
C, Lang, N. Y.,H. Lillywhite, N. Y., A. Marsh. N. Y., W. C, J, Morgan, 
Philad., W. Newhall, Philad., J. W. Scarlett, N. Y., T. Sevior, Philad., 
Hi, Sharp, N. Y., R. Waller, N, Y.. J.T. Walker, N. Y., W. Wilby, N, Y.. 
Fam). Wright, N. Y., H. Wright, N.Y. Mr. Wheatoraft, of Newark, has 
been selected to perform the responsible duties of Umpire. 

The St. George's Club are making every effurt to reader the new ground 
at Hoboken perfect, both for the game aad the spectators. The diameter 
of the circle turfed is 118 yards, around which the flags will be placed 
and may be considered as the front live for spectators, which gives ample 
room for all the fielders bebind this line. At least four to six rows of 
a can see the game well. For subscribers aud ladies, there is a 

nol! capable of accommodating 2,000 persons; and it is in contempla- 
tion to put up a stage on the western side of the ground, bigh enough for 
& men to pass under, which will bold at least 2,000 persons more, 


AN OLp axp Opp Ciarw.—The Berlin papers mention a curious Jaw- 
tuit which is now going on against the Swedich Government. A Lubeck 
merebaut lent that Crown in the year 1636, for the prosecution of the 
thirty years’ war, 68,000 Lubeck crowns, a lergé sum in those days. 
He stipulated for 8 per cent. interest, which, as well as the capital, bas 
never been paid, The proofs are said to be complete, and the interest 
has been regularly demanded during the 223 years which bave elapsed, 
8o that the beirs now claim compound interest on the whole, which would 
amount toa fabulous sam. The principal, with simple interest and some 
comy ensation, will probably be forthoumiug. 


Liperat To A Favtt.—The Liberals are twitted by the Tories with the 


fact that their Members were in a majority among those unseated b: 

election petitions for bribery and couples As aes the tree an | 
independeat but purchased elector—there were anything in paying 
hand+omely for a vote inconsistent with the most extieme liberality !— 








SOW OPEN, 

ACADEMY OF DESION, TENTA STRERT, 
‘The Second Exhibition of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PICTURBS, 
Neu . , 
D*Siite Ean War Wis Base, Pr eet eee D- PRERE, 
OPEN FROM 9 A. M., TO 9, P. M. 
Aduntesion, 25 cents, Catalogues, 15 ceo 


ROBERT CROFTS, Manager. 


IVORYTYPES. 


BE MOST RKCENT AND BEAUTIFUL FORM OF PROTO@GRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 
T ure. Duradie. periect im liseness, sol and delicare as & poinsing om ivery in colour, 
Cc. 





most pleasing in efect, » Bow ready at the Ivoryt) pe Gallery. 68: Broadway. 
. J. POX, Junr, Artist. 








LAURA KEEBNE'S THEATRE 
OW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, HAVING BEEN RE MODELLED, BE-PAINTED, 
and every seat newly coveret he best Com dy Stock Company in the country. 
The new Three Act Comedy, “ WORLD AND STAGE,” every night. 


Maxkriep—At Northumberland, Penn., on the ing of the thirteenth inst., 
by the Rev. Dr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, New York, Harry Tovutmry, of Mobile, 
Ala., son of the late Hon. Judge Toulmin, of the United States Court, to 


Fanny Brppie, daughter of Joseph R. Priestley, Eaq., of Northumberland, 
and grand-daughter of the late Dr. Priestley, of England. 
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RK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. 


To Our Readers. 

After the almost unintermitted labour of eleven years in the conduct of this 
journal, the Editor embarks to-day for England, to pay a brief visit to his rela- 
tives and friends and country. During his absence he purposes, through the 
usual medium of correspondence, to keep up personal commanication (so to 
say) with his readers ; and he feels entirely assured that the temporary occn- 
pant of his Chair will continue to preserve the distinctive characteristics of the 
Albion. Of these it is only needful to mention, the advocacy of Britis and Co- 
lonial int in this h« misphere, a steadfast desire to promote the best possible 
understanding between (reat Britain and the United States, and a careful avoid- 
ance of apy int ddiing in questions that are purely local. w. Y. 








The Persia, whose arrival was ted on Wednesday, had not reached 
this port at the time of our going to press. We are therefore without 
recent advices as to the state of affairs in England. The most important 
political news, tbat has reached us since Saturday last, is the report of 
Count de Morny’s speech, which we give in another column. The Count 
manifestly speaks for the Emperor, and seems to be in earnest in his 
peaceful professions. But for all that, it cannot be expected that 
the British government will abandon its intention of putting the army 
and navy, and the defences of England, in such a condition that it will 
me matter whether Louis Napoleon means well or not ; nor can 
the Count be quite disappointed, if the Eoglish people fail to be convinced 
by his rhetoric, that the French press is free— except to praise the Empe- 
ror—cr that British Peers and Members of Parliament and Editors, ex- 
pressed suspicion, and uttered warning with regard to the past attitude of 
France, from any otber than sincere patriotic motives.—At present Louis 
Napoleon seems to be using his inflagoce in the affairs of Italy in good 
faith, and for the best interests of the country. It is said, however, that 
there is an active party in the Dachies, moving Heaven and Earth in 
favour of Prince Napoleon as candidate for a kingdom or principality in 
Central Italy. This may seem strange, but It is not impossible. And it 
must never be forgotten that Louis Napoleon’s policy is always a secret 
one. 








The Occupation of San Juan. 

What will be the immediate consequences of the step taken by the 
commander of the United States forces at the North West, does not at 
present appear as plainly as we wish thatit did. Nor is the attitude of 
the American Government either so clearly defined, or, as far as it ap- 
pears, quite eo unexceptionable as we trusted that ere this it would be 
shown to be. Our toarces of information are various ; but our intelli- 
gence, thus far, comes chiefly of course, through channels which would 
impart to it the aspect most favourable to the United States. Granting 
all that is claimed by the writers of these articles, we must say that the 
occupation of San Juan by General Harney, was at least an act which 
the British Government bad no reason to expect, and which mast be 
construed into an attempt to precipitate the final adjudication of the 
question of the North Westera boundary, by a forcible assertion of as- 
seamed rights. 

That the inhabitants of San Juan have euffered from the depredations 
of Indians, seems to be undeniable ; but it does not appear that these suf- 
ferings have been at all severe, or beyond those which frontiersmen and 
emigrants must expect, and against which they are generally quite able 
to secure themselves. If in this case they were not, the island was con- 
stantly visited by British and American vessels of war, from either of 
which coald have been procured such punishment of the savages, as would 
have ensured their peaceable behaviour. But this plea of the incursions 
of Indians. can hardly be accepted as a justification of the step which 
General Harney has taken, It is rather a convenient pretence, under 
cover of which the citizens, if not the government, of the United States, 
have obtained possession of the island. The whole affair has the air of 
a well arranged performance. Complaints of Indian outrages ; a visit of 
General Haraey to the island, to examine it, preparatory to occupation ; 
the drawing up of a petition to the General ; and then the sudden march 


, | of the troops, It was well arranged. But unfortunately for the good 


keeping of the little comedy, the American General was impatient 
if our advices may be relied upon, and before the date at which the pe- 
tition could possibly have reached bim, he despatched a force to establish 
a regular station upoo the island. It is alleged, and by American jour- 
nals in a manner admitted, that he took this step in obedience to orders 
from his own government! No intimation that sach orders were issued 
bas, however, transpired at Washington ; and we trust that in this res- 
pect rumour bas materially exaggerated or perverted the truth. 

The material situation of affairs appears to be, that there are upon 
the island about thirty settlers from the United States, who profess an 
intention to make it their permanent home; that these settlers com- 
plain, and perbsps with reason, that the Hudson’s Bay Company has as- 
sumed a hostile attitude to them ; and given them all the annoyance ia 
its power ; that at present, to protect these thirty settlers, there are sixty- 
six United States troops upon the island, with proper officers and three 
pieces of artillery ; while in the harbour are three British and two United 
States war steamers. No such occupation for joint protection, as we 
suggested last week, seems to have been contemplated, or even pre- 
tended; for on the suggestion to Captain Pickett, who com- 
mands the United States troops, that the British naval commanders 
would probably land their marines on the island, and occupy 
it covjointly with him, until the question should be finally settled 
by the two Governments, be is said to have announced that this never 
should be done so long as he had a man alive. It is lees surprising that 
to an order from the Hudson’s Bay Company that he should remove his 
force from the island, he replied that he had his orders from the United 
States Government, and that he should ocoupy bis post until be 
was recalled by the same authority. Meantime, there appears 
to be a laudable forbearance exercised by the commanders 
of the British forees on the spot, which are strong enough 
to dislodge ten times the force under Captain Pickett, as be well 
knows. It is even said that Rear Admiral Baynes, who arrived at 
Vancouvers, on the 6th of Augast, in the flag-ship Ganges, is in favour of 
allowing the United States to remain in undisturbed porsession of the 
island, watil advices can be received from the Home Government ; to 
expedite which a special messenger is, of course, now on his way to Loo- 

jou. Tudeed, that no collision is anticipated on eitber side, may be ga- 
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the harbour and go about the ordinary cruising duties, just as if uo oo- 
cupation bad taken p!ace. 

Upon the information that has reached us we cannot bu’ think that 
the commander of the United States forces has acted ia violation of na- 
tional comity ; and we trast that his act will be disavowed, or that 
it may be satisfactorily explained, by his government. We do not mean 
to take the position that San Juan does not of right belong to the United 
States ; indeed, our impretsions are rather in favour of the title of that 
government. Bat, even if the island be theirs, before exercising this 
right of sovereignty, they should have waited, uatil their rights were de- 
termined by the joint commission to which the question was referred, 
By that act the United States have gained nothing whatever ; for in the 
words of one of their ablest diplomatists, Governor Marcy, in regard to 
this very question :--“It is necessary that the right should be clearly 
established before either party undertakes to exclude the other by force, 
or to exercise exclusive authority within boundaries honourably dis- 
pated; * * * and it is clearly understood that any attempt, made, 
either upon the one side or the other, to arrogate exclusive rights, can- 
not be interpreted as a concession made by the adverse party ” 


Costa Rica. 

There has been, what in Central America is called a revolution, at this 
place. That is, Senor Rafael Mora, the President of Costa Rica, after duly 
discharging the gubernatorial duties, went comfortably to bed one night, 
and after having slept a few hours, was awakened by the entrance of an 
officer and a corporal’s guard of soldiers, taken vo the barracks where he 
was confined for two days, and then marched off under guard to Puntas 
Arenas, where he was shipped like luggage on one of the Panama Steam, 
ers, and addressed to New York, freight end charges paid. All this seems 
to have been done, just as quietly as if it were in the regular course of 
recognised business ; and a Senor Montealigre was accepted without a 
murmar as provisional President. And yet Senor Mora was elected, and 
re-elected, by large majoritiee, to the office of President ; has held it for 
ten years; and has distioguished himself by his moderate firm- 
ness in home affairs, as well as by his vigorous efforts against the filli- 
buster Walker, in whose defeat he was the chief agent. The matter is 
of little consequence ; for this is the way they do things in Central Ame- 
rica. They arrange a revolution over a cup of chocolate, acd effect it 
before the matutinal coffee of the next day ;—qaietly and bloodlessly 
perbaps ; but sometimes by a terrible battle in which nobody is killed, 
several persons are wounded severely in the cigar or the hinder part of 
the trousers, and the number of missing is tremendous on both sides. 
Let them have their way. If they will pay their debts, and not interfere 
with the commerce of the world, or grant exclasive privileges prejadi- 
cial to British interests, we care not how they amase themselves. 


Public Beggars. 

The well-to-do inhabitant of this continent, whether in the United 
States or British Colonies, is tolerably familiar with the obsequious, 
greasy foreigner who, witb hat in one haod and ia the other a mauy- 
sealed and well-thumbed testimonial of nativity and condition, beseeches 
eleemosynary aid. The success of these sturdy beggars has beea mar- 
vellous, considering that they solicit alms in a land whereia it is the lot 
of few indeed to be idlers. Too often are their petitions rendered more 
authoritative by an added name of influence, and their purses are conse- 
quently enriched by a superfluous gratuity. 

We did not expect our own countrymen to be added to the list of these 
petitioners for foreiga charity. Nosig it without shame and reluctance 
that we publi-h the fact. Perbaps we are yet in time to check the early 
symptoms of what may grow into a discreditable system. 

Boston in Lincoloshire, as the reader knows, is an old and not iacon- 
siderable town, which contributed some of the early settlers to Massa- 
chussetts. Mindful of this contribution, some citizens of the metropolis 
of New England, gave liberally towards the restoration of the parish 
church of old Boston. So far, so well. This was forging a bright link 
of sympathy between the old and the new. But certain persons ia the 
little town on the Witham, see in this donation only a tie, binding the 
liberally disposed people of the larger city, for ever to help in building, 
beautifying, and supporting, the edifices of its smaller namesake. Accord- 
ingly “an appeal” is sent across the Atlantic to the Mayor of new Bose 
ton, for aid to enable the working men of old Boston to establish a“ Work 
ing Man’s College.” They hope His Honour will obtain, if possible, “a 
small subscription” for them. They also hope their ‘“‘ Americana breth 
ren will enable them to commence this important portion of their 
work ;” and they further hope that the Mayor will thiok their “ insti: 
tation worthy of his considera tion.’’ ! 

This begging is mean, pitifal, ua-Eaglish. Is it necessary for old Bos 
ton, with its rich old families around it, to send thousands of miles for 
aid to pat up a superior school hoase? Are there in all Euglaed no 
open, willing bands to give for a good educational purpose, that Ame- 
ricans’ aid mast be beseught in words that, were they spoken to the ear 
instead of written for the eye, would remind us of “ Pray remember the 
grotto, it’s only once a year,” or “ Pity the poor bliad’”? 

Mayor Lincoln (curious coincidence of names!) has, we are told, already 
done sometbing towards compliance with the hamble petition, and our 
contemporary the Boston (Mass.) Gazette generously commends the project. 
By the good feeling evinced in this readiness tocomply with the prayer of 
the “ humble petition,” every Euglishman mast feel gratified. But the po- 
licy of the compliance is more than doubtful. The Rev. Mr. Maurice, who 
is at the head of this movement in favour of Working Meo’s Colleges, may 








be without influence to command the favourable atteation of the wealthy 
to his schemes ; but Americans may be sure that n0 good project for the 
education of the people in England, lacks copious coatribations in its 
aid. Without wiching to dry up American sources of benevolence to 
our countrymen whea it is voluntarily given, it may be useful to protest 
at once against such wholesale and public solicitation ; though it will 
appear to most Eoglisbmen that the aid rendered to our destitute fellow 
subjects who land duily oa these shores, is quite eaoagh for one people 
to do for another ; and that to pester American municipal officers for 


doaations to purely Eaglish objects, is an impertiueat intrasioa oa tieir 
benevolence. 














Publishers’ Honour. 

It is not often now-a-days that the diatribes of that peevish and arrogant 
journal, the London Atheneum, are worthy of much attention ; bat it has 
just uttered a protest against a publishers’ trick that certainly merits 
the severest denunciation. It is the practice, not uncommon both in 
Eogland and in this country, of making reputation and sale fur a book 
by filling advertisements with paragraphs laudatory of the work, whic 
are set forth as extracts from the votices of joarnals of critical authority, 
bat which do not fairly represent the opiaions expressed by the pa 
pers to which they are attributed. This is effected, most fre- 
quently, by cunning selection of paragraphs from criticisms really 
published by the papers whose approva! it is thought desirable 
to have, and by a deliberate perversion of those paragraphs, which 
ie effected either by dropping out a qealifying clause, by biing- 
ing two remote sentences together, by a change of punctuatioa, or 
even by quoting 9s earnest what was written in manifest irony and 
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jest. There are few journals of position, which have not seen their judy- 
ments thus misrepresented in publishers’ advertisements. To say that 
such a course is dishonourable, is to speak mildly of it, It is dishonest : 
just as dishonest as to forge an endorsement upon a promissory note ; aud 
in the same way ; for it wrongs the parity whose name is fraudulently 
used, and it seeks to obtain the purchaser's money under false pretences. 
A man who will be guilty of such an act as this, keeps his hand out of 
other men’s pockets, only because “ honesty is the best policy;—one of the 
meanest and most grovelling truisms, by the way, that was ever made 
into an adage. F 

Bat some publishers are not content with the perversion of critical 
articles ; they attribute the opinions of a journal of independence, posi- 
tion, and influence to another which has the same name, bat is published 
in a different place and is under their thamb (as for instance Times, mean- 
ing London Times or N. ¥. Times, when in fact the criticiem is from 
the Watumpka Times)—or going yet farther, these publishers have their 
criticisms written to their hand, aod publish them in their advertise- 
ments, credited to the journal whose good opinion will most serve the 
book. Now, Messrs. Publishers, to those of you who choose to pursue this 
course, we say nothing on the tcore of justice or honour ; for you are out 
of the reach of such appeals ; but have you not the wit to see that in this 
manner you are cutting your own throats? You will surely be exposed ; 
and the consequence, the just consequence, will be, that the public will 
distrust all of your advertised praises of your wares. And not only 
yours, but those of ai] publiebers ; and therefore it becomes the interest, 
as it is the daty of publishing bouses of respectability, to put a stigma 
upon those who are guilty of a practice, so damaging to the interests, and 
injurious to the respectability, of the whole trade. This too, sooner or 
later, surely will be done. 


Taylor versus Clifford—Another Word. 

Nearly a month ago, we penned a few remarks about Mr. Taylor’s and 
Mr. Clifford’s respective inveations for lowering boats at sea. The for- 
mer now writes to us from Fredericton, N. B., denying that he has ever 
charged the latter with borrowing from him. Farthbermore, he states 
that bis only object in opening a commanication with us was to “ prevent 
any person patenting his invention in the United State=, as has been 
done in Eagland.” 

Now, feeling an interest in the welfare of any Colonist, and a desire 
to aid him in protecting his right», we will give Mr. Taylor one more 
bit of practical advice. If he has any idea of patenting this novelty of 
his at Washington, be should do it himself forthwith. If be fears lest 
some one else should steal its strong points, let him carefully avoid ex- 
hibiting or publishing them. There are unscrupulous persons, we fear, 
who would not hesitate to profit by knowledge thus obtained. If Mr 
Taylor cannot afford the expense of securing a patent here, he need not 
suggest that process to others, 

—<—_— 


PV usic. 


The Academy of Music has re-opened its portals for that hearty tribute of the 
thirty-two States, which at this time of year annually flows into its coffers. It 
is now that impatient representatives from Maine to Georgia crowd the build- 
ing, and lend to noise an enthusiasm which even music too often fails to elicit 
in that precious section of the year musical, called “the season.” Such au- 
diences would be of inestimable value in February, when the fire of the lyric 
muse burn low. Amid all the inventions that have graced the career of Mr. 
Ullman, it is remarkable that the idea of a return ticket for the dull season, bas 
not occurred to him. Half the enthusiasm of this week transferred to the right 
moment, would more than save a management. 

There are five performances a week ; almost a different opera every night. 
Completeness under such circumstances is almost impossi Je, even beneath the 
baton of Mr. Maretzek—a gentleman accustomed to assaults that would dis- 
hearten any other man. So far the only comparative novelty has been Done- 
zetti’s “ Poliuto”—a work sufficiently popular to keep its place in the 
repertoire. For our country friends too, it is a somewhat gorgeous spectacle. 
The triumphant entry of the exceedingly well conditioned Amodio, after an 
experience of unusually lean Christians in the p ding scene, is, to say the 
least, impressive and refreshi It is something too, to have the band from 
Governor's Island on the stage, and something also to heve a dignified procession 
uncoiling itself from one exact spot. Alter a while, to be sure, the band be- 
comes oppressive from the mere intensity of flute, and the procession tedieus, 
from the remarkable family likeness which prevails amongst the Romans, 
which gives to the entire legion the imperfections and peculianties of the first 
dozen. Still, band and procession are matters of moment, and slow to fail on 
the provincial palate. The very excess of band to which we have referred, (and 
which would be unendurable, but for the fact that Donizetti uses it as the 
readiest means of giving us an idea of a barbarous people,) is a recommendation 
to fire-company-loving citizens, They do not weary of this thing at a single 
sitting 











And the performance of the Opera in other respects is really worthy of par- 
ticular commendation. Signor Brignoli, the best and laziest of tenors, is heard 
to decided advantage. He sings with rare effect, and even makes an attempt 
to act passionately, which of course resulis in something, although perhaps not 
precisely that something which the ambitious Signor essays. Amodio is also 
admirable, satisfying the corn-fed districts equl:y with his presence and his 
voice. Of Madsme Cortesi we have already spoken in these colamns. As a 
singer of the new school, which needs nothing but dramatic intensity and 
power of endurance, she is almost without a rival. There are abundant opyor- 
tunities for the display of Madame’s best powers in this opera; and her 
triumph is assuredly complete ;—the harp duet in the last act is invariably 
encored. Of the chorus and orchestra the less said the better; both are 


numerically strong. 

On Wednesday, Madame Gassier made her rentrée and was cordially welcomed 
by an andience keenly alive to the ever fresh beauties of “ La Somnambula.” 
A very charming Amina is Madame Gassier, petite, if somewhat mature. Big- 
Ror Stefani, another favourite at this house, has also beer ddded to the forces, 
and exerts himself in a way that literally “ astonishes the natives.” 

On the western side of the city, the good peuple have been enjoying a series 
of Concerts given by Madame Anna Bishop, a lady whose former career in this 
country bas become historical. Twenty years of constant effort do not add to 
the richness of the human voice, however much they may increase the facility 
of management. Madame Bishop’s organ is as thin as anything can be, but it is 
beautiful even in the delicacy of this thinness. That tne lady is a grand artist 
is beyond question ; we doubt if a more perfect vocalist has evér visied the 
United States ; ially is this noticeabie in the way the lady renders the ex- 
quisite ballads of the Eaglish school -:moryeauz that demand the perfection of 
vocalisation. 

The advent of the winter season brings back to the city many of the resident 
artists—apart from the operatic corps—whose names are more or less familiar 
to our readers, Among the recently arrived, we record with pleasure the name 
of Madame Johnson-Graever. Her piano-forte pupils have reason to be glad. 
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- oOrvama. 

The plot of the season is thickening fast. New pieces, new players, new the- 
Stres are the order of the day. To be sure, the new pieces are mainly old friends 
With new faces ; the new players, old favourites courting our love afresh ; the 
Rew theatres, old temples adorned with new shrines. Bat after the long stag- 
Ration of the Summer, we cannot afford to quarrel with novelty in any shape, 
least of all with noveity in such a shape as that of the Metropolitan Theatre, re- 
opened on Wednesday night by Mr. Stuart, with the most thoroughly, not to say 
exclusively, comic company which has of late years been assembled in New 
York. 





I touched last week, with flying pen, upon the brilliancy with which this 
building has been restored, not to say re-created, in the course of the last month 


or two. Your true New Yorker would scora to ask more than three weeks 
of time for transforming the Pyramids into a set of first-class hotels ; and the 
national—(I say national, for New York is really not a city at all but a nation, 
and differs as much from the rest of the United States as it does from London 
or Paris)—the national genius has never vindicated its dashing executive 
capacity more brilliantly, than in the speed and success with which the musty 
yawning cavern which we all knew and fled from, jast opposite Bond Street, 
has been transformed into a really airy, comfortable, inspiriting little theatre. 
Little—that is—to the eye, which cunning organ has contrived to get itself ac- 
cepted as a general authority, although it rarely tells the truth on any subject 
whatever. When you enter Mr. Staart’s “ Winter Garden,” (ridiculous but 
popular name, possibly popular because ridiculous !) your first impression is 
that you never were in a more cozy and cheery little salle. It seems to be 
rather smaller than Miss Keene’s theatre ; and yet when filled, as it was on 
Wednesday, over-filled, over-flowing, swarming in short, does not appear to be 
crowded in the least. 

In point of fact,the measurements of the place make it more roomy than 
any other theatre in the city; and the secret of the apparent contradiction 
between the show and the substance, lies merely in the singular skill with which 
the seats have been arranged, the spaces of the house balanced one against 
another, and the stage thrown forward towards the auditorium. The 
practical results of this application of common sense to architecture, are 
eminently agreeable. In a theatre professedly comicai aod amusing—a 
theatre after the fashion of the Palais Royal, (and this is evidently the 
design of the “ Winter Gardens,”) absolute comfort is a first es:eatial. 
A man may forget the cramping of his knees, when a Rachel or a 
Ristori is harrowing up his inner soul ; but he caunot laugh with a pain in his 
stomach or split his sides while his head is splitting itself with sordid aches. 
The spaciousuess of the seats and aisles at the Winter Garden secures to the 
spectator ease of body and legs ; the excellence of the ventilation makes all 
right with the lungs and brain. In this particular respect of ventilation, | have 
never been able to speak of any place of as I jentiously can, 
and must, of this latest add:tion to our resources. How the thing is managed I 
do not know ; but I tested the atmosphere of the house thoroughly when it 
must have contained nearly or quite two thousand people, and found a scarcely 
appreciable deterioration of the air. On leaving at midnight, one felt nothing 
of that hot oppression of the nerves, which is the usual penalty of an 
evening's dramatic entertainment in the hermetical stew-paas, into which 
we have so long allowed ourselves to be seduced by enterprising ma- 
nagers. So much for the essentials of the Winter Garden as a locality. 
The fine f.athers, or as I ought rather to, say, the fine flowers of the 
place—the bits of gauze and glory put in here and there about the house, will 
hardly bear description. The mysteries of upholstery are as thoroughly past all 
understanding as the mysteries of female costume. Give Laura Matilda an un- 
limited order on Arnold, or on whosoever the man for the moment beloved of 
milliners may be, and she sends home vast rolls and boxes of frippery, out of 
which she extracts only double dowdyism and the despair of the eyes. Confer 
the like license upon Arabella, and she from the same material, will evoke about 
herself a kind of celestial vi-ion of lace and muslin all compact, at sight of which 
the veriest boor bred to h pan and y, in the dark recesses of the 
piny North, shall fall down and worship, an ecstatic Cymon. Why 
this difference? I know not, nor do you, fair reader. These things 
come as Dogberry tells us, “reading and writing,” do—by natare. They 
are art’s sweetest blossoms, sprung from roots we cannot reach. 
The philosophic French put the trath squarely, as their fashion is, 
and lay their highest homage at the throne of the charm which charms by the 
“ Je ne sais quoi.” Just this is the decorative charm of the “ Winter Gar- 
den,” for which Mr. Bourcicault is, I understand, responsible. He also, and 
avowedly, bears the responsibility of the opening week of the new enterprise. 
His version of the “ Cricket on the Hearth” flowers out into fairy like fancies 
at the beginning, but subsides easily enough before the close into the broad 
realities of Mr. Dickens's homely imaginings. The main merit of the piece, is 
its thorough adaptation to the company which Mr. Stuart has assembled—a 
company strong indeed, but in one sense and in one direction. 

It was cast with really extraordinary force. The leading réle of Dot was ns- 
signed of course to Miss Agnes Robertson, whose qualities as an actress are dis- 








tender, arch, simple, ingenuous, and in characters of this stamp Miss 
Robertson I need not say has no superior. In the pathetic passages 
of her part, and especially in the singing of her ballad of “ Auld Robio 
Gray,” with “an application,” to speak clerically, to the personages 
before her, Miss Rob was esp ly felicit She was well sup- 
ported too by Harry Pearson, who makes an admirable Perrybingle, hearty, 
masculine, generous. It is not his fault that Mr. Dickens puts the sentiments of 
& poet into the mouth of a country-carrier, clothed in language which would not 
disgrace Sir Philip Sidaey. Mr. Pearson is apt to trip a little on his text, but, 
with this qualification mast take rank as a decided leader among our low come- 
dians. Mr. T. B. Johnston as Tackleton, deserves still higher praise. The 
qualities of the artist come out like lemon-writing ou prepared paper, at onex- 
pected moments, in response to the sudden heat of some new conception. In re- 
r ing the , hard-beartedoess, and demoniac delight in evil of 
Tackleton, the tact of a refined artist was indispensable, and Mr. Johnston was 
ual to the demands of the role. 

was a capital hit also: her most sweet non- 
sense and y shoulders taking the house by storm. and converting the 
Charity girl into an irresistible witch. Mi s Sura St-vens acted her difficult 

of Bertha the blind, with rare delicacy and appreciative tact. There is a future 








the gymnastics of the 
Stage : the stady of gest .re and expression. Mr. Jeflerson’s o 


prised me. It was dashed with a tendency to the Yaukee inflection in tone ; but 
was else unimpeachatie: simple, earnest, tarns, touching and absurd in 
the very spirit of Dickens himself. The byylay of this artist that crucial test of 
your wine actor, is of the first excellence, He never forgets for a moment 
what he owes to his audience and to himself. In this r spect he has a worthy 
com peer in Mrs. Blake, whose forlorn gentility and feeble dignity in the charac- 
ter of the Widow 


ing, was worthy a daughter of the house of Piacide. 
More than this | need not say. The sentiment, properly so called, of the piece, 
was imposed upon Mrs. Allen and Mr. Davenport, who preached at one another 
and the company in a very pretty and pitiful manner. 

Add to this a delici bestra, conducted by M. Mollenhaner, whose vio- 
lin is a voice, and whose exquisite taste breatheu through every interval, 
(rather too long, by the way, the said intervals were), @ soul of really refined 
and effective music, and you will understand why [ have positively very little 
fanit to find with the thestre which was ope under so absurd an alias, on 
Wednesday last. HAMILTON, 
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DEFENCES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


We vary from our usual p of condeusing the military news 
within the smallest intelligible compass, to give the following important 
Proclamation at length, aud with all its quaint phraseology. 
PROCLAMATION. 


VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Queea, Defeader of the Faith, 


To our trusty and well-beloved Sie Hurry David Jones, Knight, 
Commander of the Most Hovourable Order of the Bath, Major-General in 
our army ; 
Our ite and well-beloved Dancan Alexander Cameron, Companion 
of the Most Hoaourable Order of the Bath, Major-Geveral in our army ; 
Our trasty and well-beloved George Elliou, Rear-Admiral of the Biue 
in our navy. 
Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Frederick Abbot, Knight, Companion 
of the Most Hoaourable Order of the Bath, and Major-General ia our In- 
dian Forces ; 
Oar trusty and well-beloved Astley Cooper Key, Campanion of the 
Mo-t Honourable Order of the Bath, and Cupwain ia our Navy ; 
Oar trusty and well-beioved Jobo Hear Lefroy, Lieatenaat-Colo- 
net ia our Royal Regiment of Artillery. aad Colonel ia our army ; aod 
Oar trasty aod well-beloved James Fergusson, E-quire, greeting : 
Whereas we have thought it expedient, for divers “ood causes aud con- 
siderations, that a Commission should forthwith isue that inquiries may 
be made by our Commissioners into the prese.t et ste, coadition, and suf- 
ficiency, of the fortifications existing for the defeace of our United King 
dom, and of examining into all works at present in progresr, for the im- 
provement thereof, aud for considering the most effectual meaus of ren- 
pa the same complete, especially ail such works of detence as are in- 
tended for the protectiva of our Royal arseuals aod dockyards, in case of 
sea 











any hostile attack being made by foreign enemies buih by 


si 
played in it to the best advantage. Personally lovely Dot must be: quaintly 











Now know ye, that we, reposi gress. trast. ond coatacoee in von: 
, ©, Feposing great trust and confidence in your 
Tan, koowledge, and ability, have authorised and appointed, and do by 
' Presents authorise and appoint you, the said Sir Harry David J ones, 
cy orien a ae Elliott. Sir Frederick Abbott, Ast. 
Coope 5 in Henry Lefroy, and J. Fi . 
or more of you, to be our Commissioners te purpins Pend ese 
ies as aforesaid, and that you may offe 
works completed and i 
aod to the ordinary number of our royal Artillery’ voted by Parliament), 
will render our United Kingdom in a complete state of defence, ‘ 
And for the better enabling you to o 


arry these our royal intenti 
into effect, we do hereby authorise and empower you, or oy five or: md 
of you, to call for, have access to, and examine all plans, desigas, esti- 


Mates, and contracts for all works of defence now iu Progress or under 
our consideration. or any other plans or designs that may be laid before 
you for the same objec 
Aud we do give and grant to 

power and authority to call befor 
tary, Or naval services as you sha 
and fullest information vpon the 
inquire of and concernin 
means whatsoever, 

, And we do, by these presents, will and ordain that this our commis- 
sion shall continue in fall force and virtue 


you, or any five or more of yoa, full 
e you such persons in our civil, mili- 
It judge likely to afford you the best 
subject of this our commission, and to 
g the premises by all other lawful ways aud 


ment, 

And our further will and pleasure ie, 
missioners, or any five or more of you, upon due inquiry into the 
premises, do report to us, ja writing, under your hands and seals, your 
several proceedings, under and by virtue of this Commissioa, together 
with whet you shall fiod touching or concerning the premises. 

Aud we further ordain, that you, or any five or more of you, may 
have liberty to report to us your proceedings under this commission from 
me to time, should you judge it expedient so to do. 

Aad for your assistance in the due execution of these presents we have 
made choice of our trusty and well-be'oved William Francis Drummond 
Jervois, a ~~ in our corps of Royal Eagineers and a Major in our 
Army, to be retary to this our Commission, and to attend you, whose 
services and assistance we require you to avail yourselves of from time 
to time, as occasion may require. 

Given at our Court at Osborne, the twentieth day of August, in 
the twenty-third year of our reign. 
By her Majesty’s command. 
Stover Herserr. 


that you, our said Com- 


— 


Katte and Fancies. 


The New York Caledonian Club assembled at Jones’ Wood, on 
Thursday, to contest several prizes for Scottish Athletic Sporte. 
These were distributed after a diaver, subsequent to which there 
were several good speeches delivered aud merry songs suug————. 
The Charleston Courier is soon to be enlarged and otherwise much im- 

ved in ap ‘ance. —Lord Bloomfield, H. M. Minister at Ber- 

in, bas bought the library left by Alexander yon Humboldt to his old 
valet.—-—-Evea the newspapers of California now admit that the 
Mining news from Frazer River is “of the most favourable and en- 
couraging character.”——-——_In the neighbourhood of one little 
town ia the South of France, as many as five and a half millions of 
melons have been sold at the wholesale price of 2 fr. 50c. the dozen. 
————Mre. Browning, the poetess, is sald to be alarmingly ill. She is 
ia Italy —-——Abd-el Kader, though resigned to inactivity in his quiet 
retreat in the East, seems by no means inclined to let the world forget the 
fact of his existence. A recent appointment in the Algerian minisiry has 
called forth from the emir acomplimentary letter, whica is printed in the 
Paris journals. —The Irish potato crop of 1859 promises to turn out 
the fiaest grown in Ireland since those good old times when the market 
value of that article of food was from 24 to 36 cents the ewt,— 
It is hoped that the September fishery of Newfoundland will be more 
pro-p-rous than that of the past month, which has afforded only a very 
short catch,_———The well known Scottish Iron Company, the Carron, 
is in trouble. The managing partners are charged with falsi‘ying the re- 
turns of profits, ia order to depreciate the price of shares, for their own be- 
nefit. The company is apwards of 80 years old and does an enormous ba- 
An Austrian official return gives the total loss of the army io 

Italy, ia killed, wounded, and prisoners, at 1164 officers and 68,500 men. 
—The wronaut who fell from a valoon recently, in England, has 

sivee died. Emigrants from the United Kiagdom to North America, 
have, daring the last tea yeare, remitted to friends at home the enormous 
sam of y ten mill ons and a balf sterling! —The National 
Gallery purcbased the “ Birth of Jupiter” at Lord Northwick’s recent 
sale of pictures. The price was £1000 ; his lordship gave £80 for it,—— 
——Ata festival or pic nic of the * Foresters,” a London friendly society, 
held at the Cry-tal Palace, Sydenham, 63.181 persons were present ts 
ove day. Au idea of their powers of consumption hp f be formed, from 
the quantity used of two accompanimeats of the bill o fare ; a too aod a 
half of fine loaf sugar aod 21215. of mustard ! The Bishop of Colum- 
bia has been lecturing in the E,st of Eagland on the History, Prospects, 
and Present conditiou of that Colony. ———Ofticial returns of the fall 
of rain in show that for several years past the quantity bas been 
gradually dimiaishing. Is the Island abvut to throw off its humid cha- 
racter and doo a continental dryness? A Lancashire dentist re- 
cently deceased, willed in due form tbat the whole of the teeth extract- 
ed by him, should be buried with him. It was done, and the grave 
wherein be lies, received 30,000 human teeth! The men who 
* bottled” a voter, at the late election for Bury, bave been sentenced, 
one to nine and the other to twelve monu impri The 
anagram published lately in the Albion on the name “ Louis Napoleon 
;’ has been extensively copied, and other anagrams have 

One in the Philadelphia Press, in reference to the supposed 

mission of the Emperor ia regard to the Papacy, is significant’: “ Be soon 
4 ruin, no Pope at all.”————Of Mr. Bebne’s bast of Havelock a copy 
in marble, value 100 guineas, has been presented by the London Have- 
lock Monument Committee to Lady Havelock, as a token of their re- 
spect and esteem.——-——Mrs. Fantadling says :—“ If it were vot intended 
that women should drive their busbands, why are they put through the 
bridle ceremony ?” While Blackwood is engaged in violently con- 
testing the right ot Lord Macaulay to the fame he has acquired us a his- 
torian, Frazer, is makiog war on the accuracy of Alison. Both authors 
appear to fare badly at the bands of their vigorous assailants——____'The 
N Y. Times describes a balloon now being made near this city. It is five 
times larger than any balloon previously constracted, and is intended for 
crossing the Atlantic.————JIt is stated in a Londoa p*per that Mr. 
aud Mrs. Charles Mathews are about to take a trip to the United States, 
and that they will come by the Great Bustern The well known 
Surrey Zoological Gardens are to be converted into a Winter Garden, 
the chief feature of which will be skating on the lake. —The Hon. 
Mr. Stanley, eldest son of Lord Stanley of Alderley, who is said to have 
turned Mosiem, and is now travelling in the East, was entertained, on 
May 22nd, at Kandy, in Ceylon, by the Manomedan inbabitants of that 
city. Fifty Mostems, all dressed in white, sat down to diuner, using 
kuives and forks in the European manner. ——M. De Surtiges, the 
Freoch Minister to the U. 8. is il! at Plombiéres—__—An iuteresting 
experiment bas been tried in Hyde Part, with Boydell’s patent traction- 
engine and eudless railway. Five wagyons, filled with a huvdred and 
twenty soldiers, were drawn with great case over the park, without even 
leaving a mark upon the grass. The Secretary of State bas ordered one 
of the eugines with its train of waggous to proceed to “pe and it is 
in cousequeance of this that the experimeats were thus publicly made. 
————Mesers. Phillips. Sampsou & Co., publishers, of Buston, have sus- 
pended payment. They are the proprietors of the Adantic Monthly ; @ ma- 
g»zine which is said to be a pecuniary as well as literary success, aad the 
publication of which, it is announced, will not be affected. The firm is 
rich, aud the stoppage is the almoxt inevitable cousequence of the sudden 
death of both Mr. Phillips and Mr. Sampson within a short time. 
It is officially stared to the Emperor of the Freach, says the London 
Daly News, that chioroform was ured in 30 000 surgic Operations in 
the Urimva by skilled assistant-surgeons, without a single death ; a simi- 
lar success bas followed its admiuistration at So'ferino and Magenta ; but 
in Boglish hospitals there bave been about 100 deaths in one-third of 
this number of operations ia the Crimea! ———— 4 fire in the new Fifth 
Aveaue Hotel, was luckily discovered in time for its prompt suppres- 
sion, on Wednesday moruing last, Tue Coal Mives of Nova Scoiie 
have tbis year returned the bandsome dividend of seven and a half per 
cent. The Aurora Borealis was seen in London early on the 
moruing of the 29:b ult., exteuding from the westera hemispbere to the 
northwest. vorth and northeast, aod reaching to the zenith. The * 
























































and | pearance in the west was that of a lurge fire. but in the north and nort 





east it was of a violet colour, and flashes of light of the same colour 
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darted along the heavens with great brilliancy. It lasted only about ao 
hour and then gradually disappeared. A Regatta oa the Ken- 
nebeccasis, N. B., last Saturday, was a complete success. One of 
the foolhardy exhibitors at Niagara, bas gone the way of the notorious 
Sam Patch. The Bishop of Nova Scotia has left Halifax, iatend- 
ing to make a tour through the United States and Canada.— 
Portions of the northern part of the State of New York were visited by 
a hard frost, and snow and hail storms, on Wednesday night. 
The Harbour Master of Quebec avers, that the (reat Eastern, or any ves 
sel drawing not over thirty feet of water, could be taken to that city 
with perfect safety.——_——There is to be another regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club on the 22nd inst.; the course to be from the Owl’s 
Head, L. L., to the lightship and back. The Club bave also named the 
5th of October for a rendezvous of yachts owned by members of the 
Clab at City Island. —.We regret to record a fire in Halifax, N. 8. 

which a large amount of valuable property is destroyed.——_——-A 
panned of iroa ore, of superior quality, in the angeereet of St. 
John, N. B., is reported in the local papers.—————The Newfoundland 
Fishery Commissioners have comme! their labours, having eed- 
ed in their examinations to the westward of the Island. he hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the taking of Quebec by Wolfe, was celebrated by 
the Boston Historical Society on the 13th inst. 

— 
THE VICTORIA BRIDGB. 

There is nothing absolutely new, in the following letter of a “ Civil 
Engineer” which we find in the London Daily News of the 27th ult., but 
ae aresugné of facts, it is interesting now that the completion of the 
bridge is the work of only a few weeks of time :— 


The Grand Truok Railway which traverses 1,200 miles of the richest 
ts of Upper and Lower Canada, connecting as it does the different 
pendencies of the British crown, is indeed a boon to that country, yet 
without the connecting link between the north and couth shores of the 
St. Lawrence, this railway is very imperfect. 
The St. Lawrence is for five months out of the year frozen up, and 
commanication with Canada by ships or steamboats is entirely 
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in a manner eminently calculated to satisfy the minds of the engineers 
aod the public. 
——— 


THE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 


The capacity of organizing and governing is one of the rarest endow- 
ments of individuals or of races. Polybius affirms that of all the histori- 
cal races of antiquity the Romans alone this talent. The Per- 
sians acquired extensive eway in Asia, but when they passed over into 
Europe, not only their conquests but their original power became inse- 
cure and were ily lost. The Lacedwemonians struggled long for the 
asce in Greece, but when they had secured the coveted prize they 
were only able to retain it about twelve years. The Macedonians coa- 
quered Asia ; they demolished the col fabric of Persian power, and 
reared another of yet grander dimensions on its ruins, But it passed 
away with the last breath of the great architect, Alexander. The Ro- 
mans alone knew how not only to conquer, but to consolidate into one 
empire and polity, men of all races. regions and languages. The Euro- 
pean, the Asiatic and the African alike bore the yoke of Rome, and were 
assimilated by the powerful influences of her system. The proud races 
which bad conquered and ruled in earlier times, Egyptian, Assyrian, Per- 
sian and Greek, successively bowed to her sway. The whole world, as 
far as then explored and civilized, was governed~from the banks of the 
Tiber, and measured its roads from the Golden Milestone in the Roman 
foram. 

What race in modern times has inherited this high and singular attri- 
bute? The Anglo-Saxon beyond a doubt. London is at this hour the 
ceotre of a wider realm, including a greater number of subjects and per- 
haps a lar, variety of races, than Rome when the Greek historia 
above mentioned extolled ber incomparable greatness, or when her own 
illustrious orator denomincted her the * Home of Empire.”” She rules 
the rich and populous India, and « large part of Central Asia, from Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. She dictates to China from Hong Kong and Canton. 
She makes her suggestions, with an ——? that is seldom slighted, to 
Persia at Bussorah and Tabriz, to Portugal at Lisbon, to Egypt at 
Alexandria, and to the Ottoman Empire at Constantinople. She is the 
power behind the throne in Belgium. The wild tribes of Africa feel 





during that period, The intercourse with the United States, at that pe- 
riod also, is one of the most frigid character ; but when this all impor 
tant bridge is opened, the Grand Trunk Railway will command the 
whole external intercourse of Canada. 

The tide of immigration which sets in chiefly through the United States 
will then pass along that railway. In fine, the Victoria Bridge will be 
the means of changing the hitherto almost imprisoned and frigid life of 
the Canadian to one of freedom and geniality. 

For a long time the difficulties of bridging the St. Lawrence were 
deemed all but insurmountable ; the width between its shores, even at 
the narrowest crossing, being very considerable, the velocity of the cur- 
rent very great, and the headway and waterway required for the navi- 

on of steam vessels and huge rafts of timber were also extensive ; but 

more formidable than all was the effect of the * breaking up of 
the ice.” This omenon, in itself one of the most wonderful opera- 
tions in nature, been the theme of various writers, aod ead are some 
accounts of its terrible force. The whole field of ice, extending nine 
miles in length and of the entire breadth of the river, to — of from 
three to five feet, becomes one floating mass. Its velocity, though slow 
at first, increases pf oe pay extent through the influence of the melt- 

snow, uotil it “ up,” when the 


tached masses are driven, 
with fearful violence, avy impediment, and, when effectually ob- 
structed, it ‘ packs’’ layer ve yer to the height of fifty to sixty, and 
sometimes eighty feet. Buildings are prostrated by the “ shoves,” and 
disasters of a most alarming nature frequently occur ; indeed, so rapidly 
does the packing take place that veseels near the shore have been fre- 
quently buried and crusbed. 
then, was the force that the piers of the bridge would have to 
withstand, Yet, in spite even of this difficulty, a bridge bas been de- 
vised, and is now just about to be completed, with perfect success too ; 
and in two or three months from the present time a ceremony will pro- 
bably take place in Montreal that will ever be remembered. 
ile ting the magnitude of this important work, and the skill 
that must have been brought to bear upon it, we turn naturally towards 
the author of so great an undertaking, and we find that the same mind 
that conceived a means of overcoming the difficulties of bridging the 
Menai Straits has also solved the difficulties of the St, Lawrence. ToMr. 
Robert Stephenson is due the honour not only of designing the Victoria- 
bridge, but of determining the ee and applicability of a bridge 
at all across the St. Lawrence. He visited Canada in 1853, on pur- 
pose to make himself conversant with all the facts to form an 
opinion, and he decided that a bridge was practicable, having dis- 
ty of the more unimportant difficulties enumerated, be did not flinch 
rom the task of contending with the ice. He well considered the differ- 
—_— = ee this sane mass, most 
oe o Norway, structures bein; 
but Mr, - : 


te r= rejected them, because 


offer but frail resistance to the moving ice. In this last 
respect bis views have been carried out to a verity, for in the timber tem- 
porary breakwaters and cofferdams used by the contractor during the 
construction of the bridge, the effect of the ice has been singularly de- 
structive. Whole balks have been disintegrated into mere fibres, and 
Sg pores of the timber bave been frozen through and impregnated with 


Mr. Stephenson determined upon the adoption of stone for the piers 
and icebreakers, these forming a part of the piers, and being in the form 
of sloping cutwaters on the up-stream side, their fronts presenting an 
angular face to the ice. The object of this arrangement was not to stop, 
or defy the ice, but to coax it as it were, to climb to the top, when the 
overbearing sides of its mass would —. parting it in the middle, 
and the two halves would pass harmlessly away through the openings. 
This very effect has taken place, proving Mr. Stephenson’s to 
be again correct, and during the four years the bridge has been in course 
of construction the stone ice-breakers have stood the severest test of the 
“ breaking-up” without ivjary. 
_ The superstructure w is to the spectator the most interesting ob- 
ject, is similar in construction in almost every respect to the Britannia- 

jidge across the Menai the difference being thet while the centre Britan- 
nia tube is 460 feet the central span of the Vietoria-brid 
feet, all the others being 242 feet. The Victoria tubes also 
the Britannia in not be' og constructed on the cellular principle ; indeed, 
they are the largest tubular beams ever constructed without cella. But 
the great total length of the Victoria-bridge is its striking peculiarity. 
There will be a line of iron tubing a mile and a quarter in length, stre 
ing from shore to shore. immense iron viaduct, even in its present 
incomplete state, viewed from either side, or better still from the river, 
is traly magnificent. 

The effect of these twenty-five strides across the broad St. Lawrence 
is difficult to realise—and is alone worth a vo: across the Atlantic. 

One peculier circumstance connected with thie great work, which is 
worth bringing before your readers, as it forms an example of the advance- 
Ereas sarees of Se Senses Sag, Dot ok the details were arranged 
here, the designs being made u r. Robert Stephenson’s own eye, 
and the whole being carried out under the sapervisioa of his relative, Mr. 
George Robert , who attended not only to the 
construction of the tubes, but even to the manufacture of the iron at the 
various ironworks, Elaborate drawings were made by that gentleman, 
the dimensions and strains for every plate and piece of iron were calou- 
lated and given by him.. The tubes were made at Birkenbead, every 
plate being punched in readiness, in fact all being done ia this country 
ben oh Hy a pate yan so that nothing but skilled labour was 

Cy a to out the parts al 
iy ‘tect Covar taasther, parts already marked, and permaneat- 

Regarding the of the thus described 
figures may be jy 5 nap your will 
the vastness of the following quantities in the struc’ 

ube ec tity which. would cure — 
& quantity cover an acre of 
a peog wa MY y= elena he and its weight to ‘about 

’ on tu we about 9,000 
Sefer by a of a million and a rivets, onl 
r. 


M. Ross, wh ppointed residen’ 
bridge, great credit is due, be having. : 


3 to Mr. ho 
Sade baeet nine 2 


represented the contrac Messrs. Peto, Bras- 
sey, and Bette, and on whom bas devolved the principal responsibility of 
the work ; likewise to Mr. Stockman, who ia the early of the pres- 
went to Canada, accom’ led by Mr. 8. P. Blader to make c 
tion and report upon the works—a duty which was performed 
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her infl through Cape Town and Sierra Leone. She is proprietress 
of a large part of this continent. The sun never sets on her realm—the 
roll of her morning drum is heard without ceasing as the ever-dawning 
light encircles the earth. 

Her er is by no means limited to the countries or colonies which 
she politically goverus. “ When the declaration of American iudepen- 
dence,” says Michelet, “ lost her an empire in the West, she turned and 
gure another in the East.” But she did not lose an empire in the 
est. Her language, her laws, her literature, her faith, the very spirit 
of her system, are as completely in the asceadaat now as when the thirty- 
three United States were thirteen British colonies. They are, in fact, 
expanded and vivified, as they could only bave been in bosom of a 
free and separate nationality. The branch that was cut off has grown 
into a deeply-rooted tree of far branches and abundant fruit. 
But the leaf and fruit show the genuine {ype of the native stock ; and 
that native stock, too, has been invigorated by the excision. England is 

ter, freer, in herself, for the American Revolution. And here she 

instead of subject colonies, an associated Empire, which, from a nar- 
eae carrying out her ideas, her moral, so- 
cial, itical t, her trade even, from sea to cea, sending them 
southward with pacific but resistless force, and dispersing them, as if from 
a new centre, over the whole world. 

The most admirable quality of the Roman empire was its permanency. 
When Polybius wrote, its growth and power had occupied about six 
centuries. He looked upon an existence thus long extended as a sort 
ot historical miracle. The empire stood, however, through all the stages 
of its decadence, for some ten centuries after. Will the empire of Britain 
last so long? The answer to that question is among the secrets of the 
future. The downfall of British has been predicted any time 
these two centuries, And yet her oy was never so wide, the fabric 
of her power never so solid, as at this hour. If we were to venture a 
| airy it would be that her — will be as remarkable for its en- 

jurance as for its extent. She is certain elements of decay 
and destruction which pitated the ruin of Rome. She includes cer- 
tain vital forces which 
distant nations to the yoke of Rome, returned 

rom Julius Casar down, 

perator) became the 

before his name 


men—the fear that in which they make 


the 
neck of others may haply be put upon 
dig for the liberty of others may some day entomb their own. Eng 
has by far the smallest standing arm: of all « the powers.” She 
trusts, as every free people must do, Fe Searches 
taneous exertion of ber own fall energies. She has fear of invasion 
by foreiga armies than of enslavement by her own. It remains to be 
purtec t tad eave long-tonting than. thes. of ang encitee aquien. ibe 

or more long- r 8 The 
civilization of England is strictly a Christian ~ As 
 mvamhny: culture advance, they assume more and more 

bristian type. The lowest strata of the English people 
more A mpeg aps eA sr ce 
cau y be said of any other great nation 

rance, for example, seems not yet to have learned the 
Seer ne has been teaching her—that to be 


Montalembert says he has already witnessed ten revolu’ 

native iy eped within axe time. The absolute monarchy which 
cramps energies, somewhat relexed at present, will not 
bably be thrown off without another of those bloody and cahansiing 
paroxysms r natural history. England peacefuliy and | 
working her way to universal suffrage and universal cuit , and alt 
that constitates at once a large and well- freedom ; so that ber 
subjective and greatness are 
her external 
and growth of the latter. y history fy 
hard, overbearing, and often insolent and tyrannical as she has been, the 
renown and 
eee eae 

ion and heritage, and the best hopes of humanity in Europe, Asia, 
tod “ the felands of the ea,” are, at this hour, identified with the exten: 
sion of British and American power.—JN. Y. Post. 


—_—_— 


Ovituary. 


Lory Henry Seymwovr.—The death of this well-known member of Pa- 
risian society, was recorded last week. Lord Seymour was born on the 
18th of January 1805, and was consequently fifty four years old. He was 
a enced cup gt the thind Ehegeta ot Meret hp heat Hnete Baget 
ani. 

Lord Seymour lived almost entirely in Paris, where his passionate love 
of field sports, was of service in inducing the youth of the French 
to cultivate those healthful recreations. In his younger days he was an 
in the atbletic exercises then in vogue, boxing aod wrestling in- 
el and being fond of pleasure and with amply means for its pursuit, 





and | be acquired the tation of a fast liver. 


Lord Seymour lately growa very stout. His medical attendant 
had advised him to take exercise, voyages, the waters and sea batha, but 
be was determined to pass the summer in Paris. The great beat was 
fatal to him. An inflammatory malady, already nearly cured, but which 
an attack of gout bad complicated in au u ted manner, carried him 
off. He was buried at Pére la Chaise. By his will the Paris Hospitals 
are benefited to the extent of £36,000 per annum, a property which, as 
it came his mother, the late marcbioaess, England had no claim 
on it. Four favourite horses enjoy an annuity and exemption from sad- 
dle work. Other annuities are named, unnecessary to notice. 


Leion Huyt.—As late as the 13th of August, this veteran essayist 


and 
poet, was vigorously defending the of bis triend Shelley, 
the criticism of a reviewer in the columas of the London Spectator. J 


had thus completed 
wu bora in ite West Indies, but vettied in 
be was obliged t remove to England, where he 








Hunt was educated at Christ’s Hospital, which he left 


he had scarce) 
iterary criticisms z 
A recently established by his elder brother, J 
In 1808, in conjunction with this brother, he started the Ezaminer, 
free political criticisms of which, soon drew on the journalists a State 
ee They were acquitted ; but afterwards venturing to quiz the 
rince Regent, they were fined £500 each, and sentenced to two 
i t. The unlucky satirist received much public 
the encouraging support of Byron, Moore, and Shelley ; but 

prisonment he had to endure. 
Soon after his release he published, among the fruits of his involuntary 
leisure, “ Descent of Liberty,” the “ Feast ot the Poets,” and the “ 
of Rimini.’ In 1818 he started the Indicator, a weekly paper on the 
model of the Queen Anne Essayiste. Upon the projec’ of The Liberal 
in 1822 by Byron and Shelley, Leigh Hunt accepted their invitation to 
aseist in the enterprise, and went to Italy for that purpose. But the 
sudden death of Shelley put an end Sr and after remaining 
for some time on the continent, be ret to Eogland. In 1828 he 
published the work entitled “ Lord Byron and Some of his Contempora- 
ries.” The offence which this gave to Moore, and other friends of Byron, 
was not without cause ; and after passion had given place to reflection, 
the author himself regretted the tone of superfluous bitterness in which 
he bad commented on the character of a friend, from whom he had aun- 
happily become estranged. 

Besides starting more than one periodical which is now dead and for- 
gotten, Leigh Hunt was for many years a voluminous contributor to the 
London newspaper press ; and even up to a week or two before his 
death, which openes on the 28th ult., he waa in the habit of writing a 
weekly essay in the Spectator under the title of “The Occasional.” 

Leigh Hunt had enjoyed for the last twelve years, a pension of £200 
a year from the fund at the disposal of the G t. Of his literary 
merits it is not necessary here to speak. As to his personal qualities, 
though Dickens is said to have drawn from him the well remembered 
character of Harold Skimpole, those who knew Leigh Hunt intimately, 
called him a genial, kind » generous, though perhaps rather im- 
pulsive, man, _ 

At Willesborough, near Ashford, Kent, Comm. J. Waterman, R.N.—At West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, C. Warburton, late Capt. 85th, (King’s Own) Light In- 

i dams, late Lieut.-Colonel in the Guards. 
, Esq., Staff A 
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‘a ship Archer, 
O'Neill, Unattached 


Appoturmens¢s. 


Mr. R. G. W. Herbert, to be Secretary to Sir G. Fergason Bowen, K.C.M.G. 
Governor of the colony of Queensland (Moreton Bay), Australia. en ne ‘ 
also hold, in the first instance, the commission of Colonial 


ane oS ae when Chancellor of the acheter 
rdeen’s 


Aratp. 


A memorial to the late Sir James M’Grigor, who for many years pre- 
sided over the medical department of the army, is ted, and a sub- 
scription list is open at the Army suet idney Herbert is said 
to be considering a echeme for the more perfect defence of the colonies, 
by means of amalgamating the regular force with volunteer and militia 
corps.——Officers and men of infantry regiments are to be instructed 
great-gun exercise——The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland presented new 
colours to the second battalion of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, at the 
Curragh Camp, on the 24th ult. 
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which bas equal steam 
Orlando mounting 50. power in 
, obtained only by a great additional outlay. It is difficult to 
comparison, but it may be stated that formerly an ordinary sailing 
carrying 50 guns would cost £50,000, being at a estimate 
D Her pen involved = Tacuni 
er nv an outlay of u of : 
er machinery oe outfit will a pe the Ss atm 
dimensions Orlando are—length 337ft.; between perpendi- 
300ft.; breadth, 52".; for tonnage, 51ft. Sin ; leagth for 
.; breadth moulded, 50ft. Sin.; depth of hold, 19ft. 10ia.; 
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| the sand, exhausted with fatigue, aad with limbs benumbed by the eleo- 

ishers letters are certain laggard In less than five minutes two of the horses were drowned. The eels 
American _— o- ont men of — ly no bat, | being five feet long, and ing themselves against the belly of the | 
in their way, as fast” as a}! other things American. The great Hamboldt borses, made a d the whole extent of their electric or 
died little more than three months ago, and here we have from the press They attacked at once the heart, the intestines, and the coeliac fold of the | 





of Rudd & Carleton a volume of nearly five hundred pages, entitled | abdominal nerves. The borses were bly not killed, but only | 


Pie Life, Trevdls, end Desks, of Ataanter ea Haniel. The work ts  abtened oe dane wieeee asctinr herp ane te ods 
timely and is well executed, considering its object, which is to present to |“ he travellers had little doubt that the fishing would terminate by 


the popular eye such a sketch of the character and labours of the great | killing ee all ~y —— engaged j pe Come the oo | 
turalist of the age, as will justify to persons who have no particular | petuosit unequal combat dimin a wearled gymno' 
cgeaiatantl “in natural te his overshadowing reputation. dispersed. They required a long rest, aud abandant nourishment to re- 


r the anic force which they lost. The mules and horses appeared 
A book of this kind bas been much needed of late ; for to the great mass | eS itathoned ; their manes bes no longer bristled, and their one ex- 


| 
even of intelligent readers Humboldt, whose name for years has met the | pressed less dread. The gymnoti approached timidly the edge of the 
‘oned | marsh, where they were taken by means of small barpoons fastened to 
AREER fs Co a ee mie sapntiar nn eee long cords. Ween the owts wee dry the Indigus felt no shock in rais- 
almost to reverence, has been but aname. People have not known why ing the fish into the air. In afew minutes Humboldt bad five large eels, 
Humboldt should bave been placed upon so lofty a pedestal. They looked | most of which were but slightly wounded. Some others were taken, by 
for bis titles to greatness, and could not find them. He had discovered | the same means, towards evening. 
nothing, he bad invented nothing, not even a system or a theory striking | The title page of this book does not bear the author’s name, bat, ia- 
to the popalar mind. For the world in general a man must do some- | stead of it, an announcement that the introduction is by Bayard 
thing, to make his greatness felt. What bad Humboldt done? This Taylor. This is a specimen of a kind of publisher's fetch that we hope 
volume will measurably answer the question. We say measurably ; for | soon to see frowned upon as disreputable. It is practised in Eogland as 
the character of Humboldt’s labours is such that their value can be even | well as here ; but it cannot be regarded other than a species of humbug 
partially appreciated only by persons of more than ordinary intelligence | unworthy of a house which pretends to tability. The object is 
and caltare. Humboldt’s eminence was due to the large grasp and | clearly to make the mere presence of a popular and well known name 
vigour of his thought, and the wide scope of his intellectual view. He | upon the title page and in advertisements sell a book. For in the pre- 
saw the relations of things that were far remote, and looked at the mi- | sent case, for instance, Bayard Taylor has written but half a dozen pages 
natest fact but as a part of a great system. Leaving specialities to spe- | which he will not misunderstand us in saying add not the least to the 
cial advocates, he sat judicially among naturalists, and expounded the real value of the work. This is due alone to the author, whom 
common law of nature. | by the initials, R. H. S. which appear on the last page, we sup- 
Of the course of his important life, the book before us gives a well con- | pose to be Richard H. Stoddard, whose name would certainly command 
nected and carefully compiled account. The author has done his work, | attention from all those who have read bis poems. 
not only with ability, but conscientiousness, The book bears its own | The anetions aw 
4 : A | Apple’ published a book which is sure to be much sought 
recommendation of trustworthiness ; its subject ensures its interest ; and | after, called Breakfast, Di and Tea viewed Clasvically, Poetically and 
its style makes it pleasant and easy reading. Although the author has | ), lly. The title-page says that the book contains “a peg 
— Ss ey “ the cate eae _ 4 Pa | rious dishes aod feasts of all times and all countries ;” but we can assure 
ar deg H 7 la rep * me ~ rgb ron — | our readers after a somewhat carefal examination, that only receipts for 
pi ame ym poi oe ed 9 ing relatives and | 1... dishes and descriptions of the feasts are to be found. The volume is 
7 in fact an elegant and very serviceable receipt-book. The receipis are 
His earliest glimpse of Nature was beautifal enough to make him de- 
sire to vee the Fest of the book : it wae fair page that opened before his | three hundred in number, and we have high authority for pronouncing 
childish eyes, And here, if the reader is imaginative, he ean employ | them generally good and adapted to the use of American households. 
himself in filling up the outlines of the first five or six years of Alexan- | The latter quality is one not always professed by receipt books which are 
ine phy Fa de ae wee ay eee ner | in other respects excellent. Receipts for cooking are too frequently 
bis gray hair, what the wriukles oo bis forebead mean ; or tugging at the | planned on a scale entirely inconsistent with the means and accommoda- 
wo of bis mother to make her answer some ble question ; or, | tion and, no less, the wants of most private establishments on this side of 
ikelier still, scrambling on the floor with bis brother William, and @ the water. Yet oftener they are almost useless to those who 
heap of to: Some day when alone, he sees the bookcase in the | 
pnt par pfinccrtan , as in ares res with whieh the | 2°¢¢ them most, on account of the vagueness of the language ia 
nurse pacified him when he was sick, he goes to it, and opening the door Which they are written, and the amount of previous knowledge 
softly, ee 4 a oy to impish instinct, on the costliest volame on the | of the subject which they take for granted in the reader. In 
shelves. It is some famous work on uataral history, 8 ponderous quarto | 4}) these respects this book is much to be praised. It has evidently been 
filled with coloured ts of strange plants and animals, and still stran- 
men. He pea Nar 4 t eyes. Fearing at last that be | Proposed by a person of gastronomic and wsthetic taste, and supplies 
is in mischief, for she has heard ing of him for a long time, bis | very full and easily understood directions for the furnishing forth of a 
mother steals into the room, and finds him fast asleep with the book in | table with comfort and elegance, for either the simplest family require- 
poh Al ony bag ms nagar — ~ pr | ments or as large an entertainment as any housekeeper in the United 
grasses ; now in the pine en filling his — with year’s coues | States would think of giving. 
and needles, and now by ge of the skimming pebbles over its | But the book has another featare in which we believe it to be quite 
surface, or watching its fleet of mirrored clouds. singular. Mingled with all these directions for measuring, mixing, boil- 
In the accounts of Humboldt’s travels, much of interest is recorded ing, broiling, baking, roasting, stewing, frying, and serving, are ele- 
which is not easily accessible to the general reader ; but the passages | pant extracts upon gastronomic subjects from the literature of all ages ; 
are generally too long for quotation in our columns. We give the fol- | and each of the three sections of the book, Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, 
lowing paragraph, however, which seems to establish the existence of a re- | js ushered in by a historical and theoretical introduction, in which its 
markable phenomenan, the possibility of which has been many times | peculiar character in past and present days is carefully and intelligently 
orto bl re considered and set forth. These extracts show a wide range of reading, 
In the village of Arenas, at whic next arrived, lived a labourer, | and not a little tact and taste in their selection. Among them are pas- 
Francisco Lozano, who presented a curious physiological pheaomenon. - 
This maa bed euckled'a child with, his owe mik. be mother baving | 8% Which have interest for any reader. For instaiee, the following 
fallen sick, the father, to quiet the infant, took it into bed, and pressed it | paragraph touching that most opp e and accomplishment, 
to ere irae ak dake eee an a ely Fy be MW apinbre pay carving, and how burdensome it was made in the olden time. 
remarked ; tal pple, . 
the child, caused the accumulation of that The ‘milk was thick | , COrvins woe snclenily \anghs ae on art ae tee Lad . 
sound of music. In later times, we read in the life of y : 
and very sweet. Astonished at the increased of his breast, the father Montague, that ber father, the Duke of Kingston, “having no wife to 
suckled bis child two or three times a day during five months. He drew | 45 ihe honours of bis table at imposed that task upon hie eld- 
on himself the attention of bis Lom camgeg hPa never thought, as he est daughter, as soon as whe had bestiy strongte for the clase which, in 
probably would have done in Europe, of deriving any advantage from | those days, required no small share ; for the mistress of a country man- 
the curiosity he excited. Hamboldt and Bonpland saw the certificate, | ,: not caly 06 tavide—that ia. to and ‘teane ber to 
which had been drawn up on the spot, to attest this remarkable fact, eye- |. yee than homan t Taaaivedinds a OF er 
witnesses of which were een living. . assured them that, during = LA hay ae Ga tae ‘oun tae ~d To ke an ae 
this suckling, the child bad no other nourishment than the milk of bis | the cuore ' ; 7 
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to the 


e the duty. Each joint was up In its turn 
Se eta eee tnerioa's Camas" ME we aap aye | er Eee eres Lose areas a 
cont ae & a 7 af nee land with either hand were so far from being bound to offer their assistance, that 


the very master of the house, posted opposite to her, might not act 
like those of & | her croupier ; bis department was to push the bottle after dinner. As 
woman who has given suck. He obscrved that the left breast in particu- | for the p aon guests,—the most iuconaidersble among them—if suf- 
lar was much enlarged ; which Lozano explained from the ciroumstance, | foreq through her neglect, to belp himself to a slice of the mutton placed 
tbat the two breasis did not furnish milk in the same abundance. Don | before him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and gone home aa affront- 
Vicente Emparaa teat a circumstantial account of this pheoomena to | og man, There were at this time professed mas who taught 
adis. young ladies the art scientifically, from one of whom Lady Mary took 
The following sccount of the gymnotus or electrical eel, and the man- | /essons three times a week, that tight be perfect on ber father's pab- 
ner in which it is sometimes taken, is graphic and in lie days,—when, in order to perform her functions without interruption, 

Next to the electrical apparatus, nothing at Calabozo excited in the she was forced to eat her own dinner alone, an hour or two beforehand.” 
travellers so great an interest as the gymnoti, which were animated | Here is a description of a dinner at Auteuil, the home of Moli¢re. 
electrical tuses. Humboldt was impatient, from the time of his} One day, Chapelle, a schoolfellow, arrived at Auteuil with some bons vi- 
arrival at Camana, to procure electrical eels. He had been promised | vans, “ e are coming to dine with you!” cried Hie, as soon as he 
them often, bat bis hopes had igo been disappointed. He at first | perceived him. “ You are welcome,” said Moliére. had a good din- 
te ear house he ted at Calabozo, | ner prepared, and prayed Chapelle to do the honours of his house, for, 
bat the dread of the caused by the gymaoti was so and 60 | as to himself, feeling unwell, he retired after having merely taken a cup 
pry eae pegs eof wenger me spender yp fy zs, he could of milk. The beginning of the dinner was only merry ; bat during the 
not coe Seaah Bax wen eonity enone ata Oe had pro- | dessert the libations, not of milk, succeeded each other in great number, and 

at oe vigorous fish. Im- | soon the reason of the guests began “a bettre la campagne.” 
cee alae cod tarts very uncertain results| At first it was a temultuous medley of follies ; bat one grave word hav- 
had ing by chance found its way there, the jolly fellows seized upon it, and 
behold! the conversation takes a serious strain. “ Life!” What is life?’’ 
“ What a sad thing is life!” “Away with life!” “Gentlemen, a lumin- 
ous idea strikes me,” cried one of the guests ; “ we all agree that life is 
a stupid thing ; why do we not rid ourselves of it? What if we wereto 
go to the river and drown ourselves! Would it not be wonderfully glor- 

considered very diffi- | ious?” ~ “ 

-| “Bravo! bravo! a wed !’’ exclaimed all ; “let us go and drown 

The Indians told them that they would fish with | ourselves” 3° ° 
}| They tumultuously vacate the diaing-room, and hasten to the river. 
they soon sew their guides return from thesarannab, which they bad Tie aciee attracts a few inbebitacte of the village; they make an at- 
for t tempt to prevent theta from executing their project : the champaigne 
drinkers become furious; they draw ir ee ee ae 
but not with the firmest their good-hearted would-be y 
=~ T— take Se me ee es 

m; Chapel companions arrive, incensed 
fry, anderying, * Vili! roa! weap! imperdneat to provet 
gentlemen drowning themselves !”’ 

Molitre, who perceives that the wine is still acting on them with all 
ne nS ee ie eee oe 
Then bis guests, “ You want to drown yourselves, gentle- 
men; pouarocight; it ioc very goed iden. I bave, however, 
to complain of you. I thought we were better friends. What! you 
nobly resolve to give ap the game, and you go away without me? Ab! 
it is very wrong.’ 

Bat suddenly stopping : “ My friends, a reflection strikes me ; is this 
a suitable hour for so fine and glorious an action? To-morrow, in Paris, 
they would say that we have night from motives of timidit ew 4 
would say that it was a resolution of people who bad just 
the t ill it not be much better, in order to have all the fame we 
deserve, to drown ourselves to morrow morsing in sober earnest, and in 
broad da: — Our glory will then be immortal !” 

«Why be right !—he is always right—ce diable de Moliére !” 


[7] 
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“ Now, my comrades, go to bed ; to-morrow the great feat.” 
“ Yes, to morrow,—to-morrow.” 
Next morning at ten o’clock the breakfast bell was heard. The boon 
companions were awakened from a very sound sleep. The fames of the 


. wine had subsided, and they felt themselves more disposed to eat a hearty 


breakfast than to take their last bath in the Seine.” 
In the Dioner section is this notice of a characterisic trait of Tom 


ibility of rising amid the yoore 


The poet Moore was sure to have four or five invitations to dinner on 
the same day, and he often tormented himself with the idea that he had 
not perhaps accepted the moet exclusive, He would get off from aa en- 
gagement with a countess to dine with a marchioness, and from au en- 
neon with a marchioness to accept the later invitation of a duchess ; 
and as he cared little for the society of men, and would sing and be de- 
lighted only forthe applause of women, it mattered little whether one 
circle was more talented than another 

This paragraph immediately follows a receipt for cooking snipe. Did 
the author intend to be satirical in thus placing it? Hardly. And this 
brings us to speak of the peculiar character of this boook. We cannot ap- 
prove it. Let us have a good receipt book, if you will, and let it be 
written in as good English as may be, and bear evidence, as this does, to 
the taste and cultivation of its author ; but do not attempt this mixture 
of literature and cookery. The incongruity is as great as that of alter- 
nate courses of fish and plum pudding, roast beef and ices. What pro- 
priety are we called upon to pass, for instance, from a receipt for Hom- 
iny Dessert Pudding the last sentence of which is ‘Some prefer wheat 
flour in the place of the meal,” directly to the apophthegm “ He 
that desires wants as much as he that bath nothing,’ or from di- 
rections how to make jelly cake, to the proverb, “a hungry eye sleeps 
not.” This is absurd. And besides, ladies read in their parlours, their 
libraries, or other convenient apartments, and not in their kitchens where, 
however, and where only, they do use receipt books. Now this receipt 
book which its publishers have issued in a very handsome form, must 
either run the riek of being spoiled by being taken into the kitchen, or 
remain uselessly upon a lady’s table up stairs, And not only so: this 
mingling of scraps of literature, gathered from all quarters, with direc- 
tions for the performance of household labour, is but a specimen of a kind 
of easy, fragmentary book-making, which is too muchjin favour now even 
with regard to original books, and which is harmful. It debauches the 
taste ; it dissipates the mind ; it works confusion. It requires no stretch 
of thought on the part of the author, and iittle attention on the part of 
the reader. The brilliant papers of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
are deformed by it ; and yet we believe that to it they owe not a little of 
their popularity. Let us have conciseness, brilliancy, and point, bat also 
thoroughness, continuity, and keeping. 


Mesers, Derby & Jackson, we are happy to eay, have published good 
books enough to justify us in censuring them for publishing one so very 
trashy and vulgar as Miss Slimmens’s Window, by Mrs. Mark Peabody— 
which takes its name from the story, if story it may be called, which 
makes up the greater part of the volume. The author seeks to amuse 
her readers by feeble caricatures of common-place vulgar people, both 
American and English, and no inconsiderable part of her contribution to 
our material for mirth consists in a great number of misapplied, mis- 
pronounced and misspelled words, after the manner of Mrs, Malaprop 
and Mrs. Partingt The h which generally distinguishes the 
blanders of those ladies is, however, lacking in the biographer of Miss 
Slimmens. She may however find readers who will think jher jokes 
amusing. 





— 


Hine Avis. 

A new collection of Paintings was opened for public exhibition on 
Monday last, at the Rooms of the Academy of Design. It is said on the 
title page of the catalogue, to be made up of contributions of painters 
of the French and English Schools ; but the French School is so pre- 
dominant in the number of works that fairly represent it, and the 
Eoglish pictures are so few, and comparatively so unimportant, that 
the Exhibition must be considered as a French one, with a few Eng- 
lish added, to show that the entente cordiale is not broken up. The col- 
lection as a whole is of unusual merit and interest, and in it are 
several pictures which would command admiration in any one of the 
great centres of Art in Europe, and which, indeed, have done so. 
There are pictures there by Rosa Bonheur, and her brother Augaste, 
by Maller, and Schlesinger, and Troyon ; and among the English exhi- 
bitors are Frost, acd the two hierarchs of pre-Raphaelitism, Millais and 
Wallis, and Medox Brown, Herring, Stanfield and Sant. The pictures from 
the continental artists, not only bear their names, but generally are 
and her sister Juliette, by Breton, by Coutare, Brion, Frere, Gudin, 
fair representations of the style and ability of the painters and justify the 
reputation which they bear. But perhaps the most striking and com- 
plete work in the collection is by a painter whose name is almost un- 
known in this country, Knaus, whose Bohemians giving up their Pase- 
ports to the Police, exhibits a very rare union of most of the fine quali- 
ties which go to make up a first rate picture, although if we may trust 
our memory of a single view, the Ggures are somewhat deficient in re- 
lief, and the landscape, in aerial perspective. 

Prominent among the various classes of pictures in this collection is that 
of cattle pictures—made so by the works of the three Bonheurs and those 
of Troyon, There are six paintings by the latter, at ieast three of which 
may be reckoned among his more important works, The great Rosa has 
bat one picture bere; “but it is a lion,”’—a hay field with a loaded 
wain drawn by four marvellous oxen ; and her sister bas a cat with s 
litter of very young kittens which would not discredit Rosa herself. 
The bulk of the collection, however, is composed of genre pictures, and 
most of these, small and highly finished. Indeed the prevalence of the 
taste for small pictures is very clearly indicated by the size of the can- 
vasses in this exhibition. There are two hundred and twenty-six pic- 
tures, one or two of which are quite large, and yet all are hang with 
ease upon the walls of two of the Academy’s rooms, Haydon indeed 
might have turned up bis nose at an exhibition composed of such works of 
sach a size, and have composed and written thereupon a prayer, 
ridiculous in its egotism and horrid in its blasphemy, that he might 
never be driven to paint such things. For with him the idea of great- 
ness was indissolubly connected with that of size; and high art meant 
pictures which required a ladder to paint them, and a room fitty 
feet square to see them in. But it would be difficult to give 
@ good reason for that notion; and for works not of a heroic cast 
at least, it seems that much is gained by bringing the composition 
within such a small compass that the pleasure which it is meant to 
afford can be easily made a part of every day social enjoyment. Pic- 
tares intended for cathedrals and public halls may well be of colossal 
proportions; but men now-a-days buy pictures to make their homes 
beautiful, and to gladden their daily life, and therefore the number of 
small and highly finished pictures is constantly increasing. As all the 
works in this collection are for sale, their convenient size will aid their 





merit in commending them tw the favouz of purchasers. 

This week we can bat indicate to our readers some of the pictures 
most wortby of their attention. We have already alluded to Rosa Bon- 
heur’s Hay Fidd, which in quality, is as fine as anything that we have 
seen by her; to ber sister’s Cat and Kittens, notable for its admirable 
colour and its power of enlisting sympathy with the subject; and to 
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_ The Albion. 





Knaus’s Bohemians. The last mentioned work is distingaished by its ex- | 
pression of individual character, and by its general keeping. It is very 
rarely that a picture is seen in which the single figures are #0 character- | 
istic and so well painted, and the composition is also so fine asa whole. | 
Bat not iuferior to avy picture on the walls, if not superior to all, is The | 
Church Porch (a0, 29), by Brion, The subject is a very simple one and al-| 
most forbidding in its bareness, It merely represents a number of | 
French peasants who, not able to obtain admission into a Church in which | 
Mass is being said, throng about the door, The religious sentiment 
which pervades the group is expressed with notable power, and over all 
there is a sky worthy of any landscape painter. A Funeral Crossing the | 
Upper Rhine (20) exbibits the same qualities upon a smaller canvass.— | 
The Interior of a Cabaret (21), by Breton, is a very fine piece of chareoter | 
painting ; every figure in it is instioet with life, and its drawing is unex- 
eeptionably good. Among the other works worthy of particular atten- 
tion we now mection only these :—Scblesinger’s picture (No. 175), The 
Master is Out, Gentlemen, Coutare’s Evening Prayer (No. 37), De Winter’s 
Chateaubriand’s Tomb (No. 53),Gerome’s Turkish Recruits (No. 92), Stevens’ 
Return from the Bal Masque (No. 186) ; and to these we add the pre-Ra- | 
phaelite works, No. 223, Wallis’s Stone Breaker, and 98, Halliday’s Measure 
fer the Wedding Ring, both of which are in our jadgment ead wastes of 
skill and labour. Bat of this more hereafter. 


nag | 
CARL HUBNERS’ “ EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL.” 

At the Rooms of Mr. Schaus, No. 629 Broadway, is a picture whicb | 
from its subject and its treatment is sure to win both popular favour and 
critical approval. It represents what must have been no uncommon 
incident in Germany during the last quarter of a century—the visit of a 
family about to leave their native land for America, to the graves where 
lie their buried relatives. We see the corner of a stone-walled grave- 
yard near the top of a gently risiog hill: the wall is partly broken 
down, and far along the descending road the first houses of the village 
appear. The situation of the place, and many of ite surroundings, are 
mach like those of similar localities in New England. Here those of a 
family who are departing, have gathered for a farewell look at the reat- 
ing places of those who have gone before them to “that bourne from 
which no traveller returns.” The widowed mother has fallen upoa her 
‘knees, and with her cheek depressed upon her clasped hands abandons 
herself to the hopeless grief of age. Her son and his wife, or maybap 
his sister, are standing ; bis face full of manly tenderness and sorrow, 
hers expressive of that poignant woe which wrings the heart of a young 
‘woman torn from the home of her childbood and the graves of her loved 
ones. A younger brother and a childish sister share the grief of their 
-elders, more from sympathy than a clear apprehension of its cause. The 
composition is a very fine one ; and the sentiment which pervades it is 
notably free from sentimentalism, and equally remarkable for its simpli- 
city, its naturalness, and the characteristic variety of its expression. 
‘The picture has no points of likeness to those efforts to create 
acheap and commonplace pathos which are too common now-a-days. 
Tt is a manly and dignified work ; and its technical qualities would com- 
emand admiration for a less interesting subject. Drawing and grouping 
are both excellent ; and the colour is harmonious though somewhat mark- 
ed with the lifeless tone of the Dusseldorf school.—-By the eide of this 
picture is a charming one by Frere: the subject, a little girl cooking at 
astove. Lovers of fine pictures will be delighted with these. 

“Tae Ucp Kentucky Home.—Those of our readers who visited the Ex- 
thibition of the National Academy of Desiga this spring, cannot have failed 
to notice and to remember Johnson’s picture, Slave Life at the South, which 
certainly carried off the laurels of the occasion. It has been photographed 
and very finely, by Riatoul and Rockwood, and is published by Geo. W. 
Nichols of New York. This brings the enjoyment of the most coveted 
American picture of the day within the reach of every body. 

——— 


THE SNOWY PASS OF ST. THEODULE. 
A DEPLORABLE ACCIDENT. 

‘In last week's Albion, we published a lively account of a walk over 
the above named pass, to Zermatt, In the 7imes of the 25th ult. is the 
following letter, relating a recent deplorable accident in the same 
pars :— 

Sir,—There occurred on Saturduy last near here, a most lamentable 
accident, which, ucfortunately, terminated fatally. As fatal accidents 
are happily of very rare occurrence among the Alps, it may prove at 
any rate interesting, and I hope useful, to some of your readers to leara 
the details of this mishap, aod as much difficulty been experienced 
in aro rtaining the real facts, it is very likely that erroneous accounts 
may be circulated, I therefore send you an t of the accident, into 
which I have carefully inquired, and which your readers may, I think, 
tely upoa as being in accordance with the evidence given by various 
witnesses before the proper authorities of the place. 

It appears that on Friday moroiog, August 12, a Russian gentleman, 
named Edouard de Grotte, left the Riffelberg Hotel to cross the pass of 
the Weirsthor. I saw bim before his departure ; he was a very fue pow- 
erful man, about 6 feet 3 inches bigh, and weighing, I should say. at 
least 15 stone, he was of a very florid complexion, and had a somewhat 








wild and unsettled look oa his face. He bud no Alpenstock (which was 
indispensable for such an expedition), and sharply refused ao offer on 
the part of the landlord to supply him with one. 

e started with two Zermatt guides, and safely crossed both the 
Weirsthor and Monte Moro passes, arriving in the evening at Matmark, 
@ village io the valley of Suis Here he fell io with some gentlemen, 
whom I have sioce bad the pleasure of meeting, and who told me, among 
other details, of their meeting with him, that he appeared to be very 
confident ia bis own physical powers, and to be inclined to despise the 
difficulties and dangers occasionally met with in phe bigher regions of 
the Alps. 

On Saturday morning he left Matmark with his two guides (still with- 
out an Alpenstock, and carrying only a walking-stick in bis hand). He 
retraced his steps of the previous day as far as the top of the Weissthor 
Pass ; from there, instead of turning to the left and Senteading by the 
asual route along the Gorner Glacier to the Riffelverg. be descended by 





the Fiudelen Glacier, which slopes from the pass directly down into the 
valley of Zermatt, and affords a shorter, though much more perilous, 
route to the town than the Gorner Glacier. 

The three were fastened together by a ; the traveller being in the 
middle ; the rope was tied round bis body, bat was not, as it should have 
been, tied round the guides also ; it was oaly beld on the left arm of each 


by a large loose loop. Ia this way they passed safely over the greater | 


part of the glacier, and were withio a few minutes of leaving it altogeth- 
or, whea they came to a large patch of snow, which the guides, accord- 
ing to their owa account, proposed to pass round, bat which the travell- 
et iosisted on crossing. Accordingly the first guide crossed it in safety. 
‘The traveller then fullowed him, bat when he bad reached the middle the 
@a0w gave way under his feet, and be sank into a hidden crevasse. Hav- 
ing no Alpeastock be could not break bis fall in the usual way, by hold- 
dog it cross the chasm, and so his whole weight was thrown with a sad- 
dea jerk upon the rope, which broke instantly on both sides of the crevasse, 
down which the unfortanate man consequently fell. His voice was 
soon beard calling for assistance, which the guides were not skilful 
enough to render; the crevasse was a pecul ar one, being narrow at the top, 
and wilening dowuwards for some distance, after which it varrowed again 
till its sides met a depth of about 200 fvet. This circumstance rendered 
dt impossible to reach him without a rope ; he appeared to be about 60 
feet trom the top, wedged between the sides of the crevasse ; and they had 
ne repes excepting the two ends that had remained with them, of about 
@ yard each, so they determiued that one of them should go to the near. 
est chaléi—a two hours’ walk, for ropes, The idea of trying to make a 
rope by cutting up their coats and shirts, and especially their leathera 

seems most anaccountably avver to Lave occurred to them. 
Thus the unfortunate M. de Grotte received no assistance for four hours, 


| better than that to a beloved manager. A Pencil Case! 








daring which he frequently spoke to the guide above ; he was, be said, 
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in a sloping position, with his head lower than bis feet, and with bis 

right arm free, but he was constantly sinking lower. After three hours 

the fiow of blood to bis head and the intease cold had very much weak- 

coon ; he spoke seldom, saying only that he was being frozen to 
eath. 

At last, after four hours, the guide returned from the Fiadelen chalé 
with assistance ; the rope was lowered, but was foand to be 12 feet too 
short to reach him. Now, it will seareely be credited, bat it is a fact, 
that when the rope was found to be too short nothing more was done, 
but men were seot for more ropes to Z-rmatt, a distance of four hours, 
so that the anhappy man was condemned by the helpless clowas above 
him to pass eight bours more ia bis icy prison. He had endured the 
most dreadfal agony, for at first the warmth of his body dissolving the 
ice next bim, caused him to sink lower; bat as the vital heat departed, 
the cold gradually regained its superiority, so that he was frozen in 
tightly between the walls of ice, which, as their wetted surtaces congealed 
aud slightly expanded towards each other, crushed him between them 

i tible force. 

About the end of the fifth hour the poor man died. He had fallen ia 
between noon and 1 P.M., and be died about 5 P. M. At midoight more 
ropes came from Zermatt, and his corpse was pulled up ; it was found at 
the depth of 72 feet. It was handed over to the authorities, by whom an 
inquest was held on Tuesday last, and an ination instituted. I was 
permitted, in company with some other Eoglishmen, to see the corpse. 
lt had not been meddled with, and the rope was sill fastened round it. 
I examined the rope very carefully ; it was half an iach thick, and simi- 
lar to that used for the traces of the heaviest diligences. It was not a 
rotten piece, and would, I believe, lift 5 cwt. It is incredible that such 
a rope should break on both sides at once. I examined the broken ends, 
re-twisting the loosened strands avd pressing them together; at each 
end I found the fibres of almost exactly the same length ; nobody ever 
saw a broken rope present such an appearance. Several people who saw 
the rope, agree with me in believing that it was cat, and the ends were 
afterwards frayed. If cut it was not by the ice, because, first, snow-co- 
vered ice possesses no cutting power at all; and, second, the rope sepa- 
rated close to each guide, and at the same distance very vearly trom each, 
so that the part that gave way was never in contact with the ice. 

These are, it must be owned, suspici i t , and require 
searching examipation. It ought to be ascertained beyond a doubt, how 
the traveller was tied ; whether he was tied at all ; and how the rope ac- 
quired the appearance which it presents. Considering the miserable folly 
and bungling by which the poor gentleman’s life was sacrificed to the 
want of 12 feet of rope, and the unsatisfactory explanations offered upon 
the various important points of the affair, I think that the travelling 
public in Switzerland have a right to expect a more thorough and scien- 
tific inquiry than bas yet been made ; and [ trust that, if you should think 
fit to publish this, notice will be taken of it by the Swiss newspapers, 
and so the attention of the bigher authorities will be drawn to the affair. 
—I remain, Sir. your obedient servant, J.5.C. 

Zermatt, August 18. 

The Paris papers of the 23rd ult., also contain an account of this sad 
affair at Bagnéres de Luchon, in the Pyréaées : 

“An English clergyman, the Rev. Charles Hardwick, archdeacon of Ely, 
on the 18ch ult. asceuded with some friends and a guide the mountain calied 
Col du Port de Venasque. Arrived nearly at the top, where visitors 
generally atop, he resolved to go to the very summit, though told that 
the ascent was dangerous, and be went alone, refusing to allow even the 

ide to accompany him, Hours passed away, and he did not retaro. 
Nothing having been seen or heard of bim up to Monday, several guides 
were sent out to search, and after some time discovered his dead body 
dreadfally mutilated at the bottom of an abyss near the Port de Ve- 
narque. The rev. gentleman, who was to bave set out on the 21st for 
Eogland, was a great pedestrifo, and had ascended Mont Blanc.” 

A more lucky tourist was an English M.D., reported by the Scottish 
papers of recent date, to bave suddenly disappeared in one of the crevices 
of Goatfell, in Arran, but since retarned to Glasgow hale and sohad. A 
life was lost at Snowdon only a few|weeks since, apparently owing to the 
inattention of the sufferers to the directions of the guides—the almost 
invariable cause of these calamities. 


—_— p———. 


CUT FOR A CRITIC’S PENCIL. 


And for your reading and writing, saith our friend Dogberry, “ let that 

ap when there is no occasion tor such vanity.” 

ur friend the thought by those who admire it not (some- 
what of a majority, but let that pass), to be a sort of literary Dogberry, 
is fattbful to the of its prototype. 

One Daniel Moclise (a name that bath been beard of, though assured'y 
not through any selt-assertion of its owner, singularly ungifted with the 
instinct that asks critics to dinner, and with its pastry bays their 
puffs) bas for a couple of years, or thereat, been quietly ishing a 
marvel in art. For the Royal Gallery, in the Parliament House, be bas 
hoes a work, vast in its actual size, bat a hundred times vaster in 
ts greatness of thought. Wellington meets Blucher, date Waterloo. The 
cartoon for the fresco has been set up, and the artists have visited it, 
And such has been their honest, and hearty, and artist-like admiration, 
that Daniel come to Judgment of his Peers has been received with a 
shout of applauee, and all the other men who make cur Age of Art have 
taken Maclise cordially by the hand and thanked him forbis work, Aad 
though he was not likely to forget those thanks, they placed in his studio 
a memorial of their visit, a trifle in its price, a treasure in its purpose. 
Artists’ chalk is held io a kind of nippers, which the French very pro- 
perly call a Porte Crayon, from porter to hold, and craie, chalk ; and this, 
in gold, the artists of Bugland presented to Daniel Maclise, in memory 
of his having shown them bis noble cartoon. 

There was none of the Testimonial quackery or vulgarity aboat it. 
They did not keep a subscription list open at a banker's, pledging them- 
selves that every man who subscribed should see his oame in print. 
They did not advertise a eulogy, and whip up contributors who, from 
circumstances, dared not refuse money they grudged. They simply went 
and bought the little thing, and made it a great one by what it implied. 
And they did not even send the announcement of what they bad done to 
the Papers, seeing that Daniel Maclise bas nothing to gain by the ap- 
plauding adjectives of penny-a-liners or the approving grin of 

Nevertheless, (for what deed is not now put into priat?) the fact 
reached the Athenceum. and was duly engraven on its adamantine colamns. 
But inasmuch as it is the unhappiness of some folk that they can never 
speak of a becoming action without a di rs t or a sneer, the Athe- 
neum was totally unable to say that the artists of England had given 
Maclise a Porte-Crayon. The recording angel of the Atheneum looked 
down from bis altitudes, and gave a becoming snub to painters who dared 
to act without bis leave. He poured upon these audacious painters the 
bitter sarcasm of stating, that tbey bad acknowledged Mr. Maclise’s great 
merits by giving him a Penci!-Case. 

How they mast writhe, Sir Edwio, and Stanfield, and David Roberts, 
and Egg, and Creswick, and the rest of them. A Pencil-Case! Cieur / 
you may notoriously buy that in albata for eightpence, in silver for balf- 











| a-crown, in gold for a few shillings more. A paltry Pencil-Case! Why, 


the mere subscriptions screwed out of the ballet-girls give something 
As bath been 
said, how the painters must writhe! 

Nay, somebody baving taken the very superfluous trouble to set the 
Atheneum right (or the latter stating that be bad), the opportunity is 
snatched (or made) for a second withering sneer. The Atheneum has 
looked into the Dictionary, and insists that does mean a 
Peucil-Case. comes out with bis reading and writing, and re- 
fuses to be set right, bappy to repeat his biting sarcasm. A Pencil-Oase 
—a lead pencil-case, for sticks to the lead. 

We all kaow what Dogberry desired to be written down. His desire was 
untulfilled. The Atheneum is happier, and happiest, (as in every day 
life we all are,) in the happiaess being self-procared. A Porte Crayon is 
not a pencil-case in the ordinary use of ianguage, any more than Porte- 
manteau means a cloak-bearer. The word Porte Crayon means exactly 
what has been said. a nippers for chalk, and its being called a penci! cave 
also means exactly what we have said; oamely, that the 
wished to sneer at a graceful act of artist-homage, not perceiving that 
had the present been a mere curedent (which the would pro- 
bably have translated “a dentist”) or a couple of wrist-studs, the 
homage would have been equally bonouring, and that the sarcasm is 
lost in the malice. 

However, it is something that the Atheneum did not applaad the 
homage, and bedaub it with epithetical plaudit, as loyal, and subtle, and 
chivalresque, and goodly. 

Finally, does anybody think that Mr. Punch would bave condescended 
pty De ee ge bere re 

su tion to 'urte-Crayon. by shouting ab imo . 
done, D. Maclive !” Does anybody? Ha! ha! ae cae 


GanipaLpi's Wire.—Garibaldi, in his autobiograpy, gives this account 
of bis meeting with his wife :— 

“T one day cast a casual glance at a house in the Burra, (the eastern 
part of the entrance of the Jayuoa,) and there observed a young female 
whose appearance struck me as having something very extraord . 
So powerful was the im made upon me at the moment, 
from some cause which I was not able fully to ascertain, that I gaye 
caters Sat wee wennperted conan He benny, But then I kaew of no 
one to whom I could apply for an introduction. I soon, however, met 
with @ person, an inbabitant of the tows, who bad been acquainted with 
me from the time of arrival. 1 soon received an invitation to take coffee 
with bis family, and the first person who entered was the lady whose ap- 
pearance bad so mysteriously bat irresistibly drawa me to the place. I 
saluted her; we were soon acquainted; and I found that the hidden 
treasure which I bad discovered was of rare and inestimable worth. But 
I bave since reproached myeelf for removing her from her peaceful na- 
tive retirement to scenes of danger, toil, and suffering. I felt most 
deeply self-reproach on that day wheo, at the mouth of the Po, having 
landed, in our retreat from an Austrian squadron, while still hoping to 
restore her to life, on taking ber pulse I found ber a corpse, and sang the 
hymn of despair. I prayed for forgiveness, for I thought of the sin of 
taking her from her home.” 

The rest of the lady’s story is soon told. She accompanied her hus- 
band in his dangerous adventures, fought by bis side oa sea and land, 
received a ball through ber hat, which cut off a tress of ber hair, and 
travelled alone from Caritabani to Lages, sixty wild miles :— 

“ Anna passed that dangerous way by night; and such was ber bold- 
ness, that the assassins fled at the sight of her, declaring that they had 
been pursued by an extraordinary being. And, indeed, they spoke the 
truth : for that courageous woman, mounted on a fiery borse, which she 
bad asked for and obtained at a house on her way where it would have 
been difficult for a traveller to hire one, she gallopped, in a tempestuous 
night, among broken, rocky ground, by the flashes of lightning. Four 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who were posted on guard at the river Canvas, 
when they saw her apprentice. were overwhelmed with fear, supposing 
it to be a vision, and fled. When she reached the bank of that stream, 
which was swollen by the rains to a dangerous mountaia torrent, she did 
not stop or attempt to cross it in a canoe, as she had done when passing 
it a few days before in my pany, but di ing, she seized fast 
hold of the tail of her borse, and, encouraging him with ber voice, he 
dashed into the water and swam, struggling through the foaming waves, 
dragging her with him. The distance which she bad thus to pass was 
= lees than five hundred paces, but they reached the opposite shore in 

ety. 

Four days’ hard riding, and only a cup of coffee. Flying with her 
husband from the Austrian army, after the great French treason of 1849, 
she landed with him at Meoda, and died exhausted on the beach 





A Japanese Soci Tga-Party.—* We paid a visit to the jolly hos- 
tess and the fair dames of the inn—one of whom, by-the-by, said she had 
looked for my return, and had reared a kitten for me; for which I 
thanked the fair creature, telling her I should take another opportunity 
for calling for ber present. We pursued our peregrinations through the 
garden, and suddenly came upon a social per'y Japanese ladies and 
gentlemen at tea in a pretiy eummer-house. e bowed to them on pass- 
ing, and as we did not wish to intrade upon their privacy, were about to 
withdraw, when a young gentleman arose, came towards us, and begged 
us to enter and partake of some tea. We gladly acceded to his re- 
quest, and were eoon at ease with our new acquaintances. Small rqaare 
tables of lacquered ware, about a foot and a balf in height and six inches 
square, were placed on the right side of the Japanese ; ure 
cups of tea, sweetmeats, cakes, and small lacquered bowls of and 
fruit. Four married ladies sat on one side, and near them an 
old gentleman ; opposite sat a young Japanese officer and two young la- 
dies, one about seventeen years of age, the other about twenty; the lat- 
ter were very pretty. We little dreamed of seeing such beauties in this 
retired spot ; their skins clear and white as that of a Circassian, with a 
healthy blush on their cheeks, and teeth of pearly lastre. Their jet black 
bair was brushed from the sides and back of the , and fastesed in a 
knot on the top of the bead, by a fillet of pale pink silk. The elder was 
the handsomer of the two, and the chief object of attraction to the young 
officer ; as he frequently gave us an opportunity of observing, by placing 
an arm round ber waist and looking loviogly into her eyes, re was 
gracefuloess in all ber attitudes, especially when she up a guitar at 
the request of ber lover, and played a few airs for us; but the music was 
rather monotonous and without barmony ; at least our dull ears could 
not detect any. She accompanied herself in a song, in a falsetto tone: a 
species of whine, not altogether so discordant as that of the Chinese, yet 
merely bearable from its strangeness. The sister now joined in a duett, 
one endeavouring to outsbriek the other. Our elder hosts were in 
tures with the performance, and they wondered at our stolidity ; but our 
ears bad been accustomed to the musie of Grisi and Mario, and could not 
endure even the finest Japanese singers. Finding the ladies so obligiog, 
we prevailed upoo one to play while the other danced. ‘urmance 
was peculiar ; she went round the apartment, as in a slow waltz, making 
graceful passes with her hands, and humming an air to berself, smiling 
most agreeably, and bowing towards us as she weat round. They were 
attired ia richly embroidered silk : a loose tunic with wide sleeves, was 
fastened round the waist by a broad sash of pale pink ; a fan was passed 
through this, and, supporting the back of each lady, was a tricoroered 
flat board, covered with parti-coloured silk. The married ladies were 
attired in robes of a fabric resembling cashmere. and of a sombre laven- 
der colour. After tea they introduced pipes and some light wine. The 
Japanese tobacco is very mild and without flavour, so we requested that 
they would permit us to light cheroots instead, according to our own 
custom. They examined our uniform minutely, asking the Eoglish name 
of each part of it, and pronouncing each word separately after us.”— 
Trouson's Voyage to Japan. 


Scorrisa Servants my THe Open Tive.—The these ol 
mestics used to take of the interests of the family, and the cool wa: 
which they took upon them to protect those iuterests, sometimes 
very provoking, and sometimes to very ludicrous exhibitioas of i 
tance. A friend told me of a dinner scene illustrative of this sort 
terference which bad happened at Airth in the last generation. Mrs. 
Murray of Abercairney bed been amongst the gueste, and at dinner one 
ot the family noticed she was looking for the proper spoon to help ber- 
self with salt. The old servant, Thomas, was appealed to, that the want 
might be supplied. He did not notice the appeal. It was repeated ina 
more peremptory manner, “ Thomas, Mrs. Murray has not a salt spoon,” 
to which he replied most emphatically, “ Last time Mrs. Murray dined 
here, we lost a salt spoon.” 

I have heard of a old Forfarshire lady who, knowing the habits of her 
old and spoilt servant, when she wished for a note to taken without 
loss of time, beld it open and read it over to him, sayiog, “ There noo, 
Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s in’t; noo dinna stop to open it, but jast send it 
aff.” Of another servant whea sorely tried by an unaccustom+d bustle 
and burry, a very amusing anecdote has beea recorded. His mistress, a 
womaa of bigh rank, who bad been living in much quiet and retirement 
for some time, was called u to entertain a large party at dioner. 
She coosulted with Nichol, her faitbfal servant, and all the arrangements 
were made for the greatevent. As the compauy were arriving, the lady 
saw Nichol ranoing about in great agitation, and in bis shirt sleeves. 
She remonstrated, and said as the guests were coming in he must put on 
his coat. “ Indeed. my lady,” was his excited reply, “ indeed, there’s 
sae mackle rinning bere rinning there, that I’m just distrackit. I 
hae casi’a my coat and waistcoat, and faith I dinoa kea how lang I cana 
thole [bear] my breeks.”” 

There was a waggish old man-cook at Dantrane for sixty years, and 

og generations of its owners. In 1795, when his master was 
skalking, Joho found it necessary to take another service, and bi 
self to Mr. Wedderbara of Pearsie ; but he wearied to get back to 
wune. One day the Laird of Pearsie observed him putting a spit 
& peat (it may have been for the purpose of cleaning it), be that 
may, the Laird inquired the reason for so doing, and Joba rep 
deed, sir, I am just going to roast a peat, for fear I forget my 
At the ead of two years be returned to Dantrane, where be continued 
exercise his calling till near the close of life.—Ramsay’s Scottish Life 
Character. 


Tus Arcument ror 4 Diary.—If a man keeps no diary, the 
bles away bebiud bim as bis feet leave it ; and 
tle more than a blank, broken b i 
py nn mee ep he ry. 
a thing memory t not merely forgets ; 
memory do not merely fade away, preserving as 
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before us, the perspective is entirely wrong. How capriciously some 
events seem quite recent, which the deryaue oly far away ; and 
how unaccountably many things look far away, which in trath are not 
left many weeks bebind us! A man might almost as well not have lived 
at all as entirely forget that he has lived. and entirely forget what he 
did on those de days. But I think that almost every person would 
feel a great interest in looking back, day by day, upon waat he did and 
thought upon that day twelvemonths, that day three or five years. The 
trouble of writing the diary is very emall. few lines, a few words, 
written at the time, suffice, when you look at them, to seine all (what 
the Yankees call) the surroundings of that season before you. Many little 
things come up again, which you know quite well never would have 
thought of again, but for your glance at those w and still which you 
feel you would be sorry to have forgotten. 

There must be a richness about the life of a person who keeps a diary, 
unknown to other men. And a million more little links and ties must 
bind bim to the members of his family circle, aud to all among whom he 
lives. Life, to him looking back, is not a bare line, stringing together 
hie personal identity ; it is surrounded, intertwined, entangled, with 
th ds and th ds of slight incidents, which give it beauty, kind- 
liness, reality. Some folk’s life is like an oak walking-stick, straight 
and varnished ; useful, but hard and bare. Other men’s life (and ench 
may yours and mine, kindly reader, ever be) is like that oak when it 
was not a stick but a branch, and waved, leaf-enveloped, and with lots 
of little twigs growing out of it, upon the summer tree. And yet more 
precious than the power of the diary to call up again a host of little cir- 
cumstances and facts, is its power to bring back the indescribable but 
keenly felt atmosphere of those departed days. The old time comes 
over you. It is not merely a collection, an aggregate of facts, that 
comes back ; it is something fur more excellent than tbat ;—it is the soul 
on ago; it is the dear Auld lang syne itself! The perfume of 
bawt hedges faded is there; the breath of breezes that fanned our 
grey bair when it made sunny curls, often smoothed down by hands that 
are gone ; the sunshine on the grass where these old fingers made daisy- 
cbains ; and snatches of music, compared with which anything you hear 
at the Opera is extremely poor. Therefore keep you diary, my friend.— 
London Mugazine. 
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PROBLEM No. 558. By Tuso. M. Brows. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


Sotvrion to Prostem No. 557. 


White. Black. 
1 Ktegs - K tahoe Kt. 
takes P, nything. 
3 Q checkmates. | 
A lively GAME played at the Brooklyn Chess Club between Dr. C. C. Moore 
(xine’s KNIGHT'S GAMBIT.) 

White (M.) Black (P.) White (M.) Black (P.) 
1PtKé PtwoK4 15 K tks P PtoK R5 ch 
2PweKB4 P tks P 16 Kto Kt? saws ¢ 
3K KtwB3s PtoK Kt4 17 QwKBS5 Ktto K 2 
4BtooK Ba Bto K Kt2 18 QtoK B6 K te Q2 
5 PwQ3 oeae 19 B tks Kt P K Rto Kt 
6 Castles PwKR3 20 KtooR K Rto Kt3 
7QKtto B3 PwQBs ota. ao5% 
8QuK2 osen me 22 B tks Kt tks B 
SPwKRS toK R4 et ae pad 
oe93 gne 2 24 KttoK 2 to K Kt2 
ll QwK B2 tks K Kt 25 Kt tks B Rto K Rag 
12 Q tks B ong Ay 26 R tks P ch t tks R 
3 KwR2 PtoK R4 27 KttoBS R tks Q 
14 PtoK Kts P tks P ch And White resigned. 

















From the , stocks found their 
headquarters of arcient civilisation, and they are (as the Podo 
kakke, or Foot Nuisance) in the laws of Solon. 
There were stocks at Philippi, into which the gaoler who had charge of 





family carriages, not to be altered or amended after being once purchased 
and found to suit. When Mr, Weld got beaten, in his large cutter, the 
Alarm, a8 against the America, he turned her into a schooner, and 
lengthened her. She is now 240 tons, and has won every match for 
which he has entered. Now, as he bas won so many with this schooner 
and a cutter of 85 tone, called the Lulworth, the Sailiog Committee con- 
fine the race to vessels of 80 tons and 200 respectively, taking old mea- 
surement, and making the race-course entirely within the Solent, where 
no vessel can show its weatherly qualities. I suspected that our yachts 
men were a lazy indifferent set, and I know it now. Their crews are 
worthless as sailors, and only aon at driuking and rowing—(query, is 
the o long, or shor:? Ald.) e have had a good deal of fun, however.” 








THE OCEAN HOUSE AT NEWPORT. 
Previously to the close of the season, the flattering letter that follows 
was addressed to the worthy lessees of the establishment above-named. 
Ocean House, August 30. 
Messrs. Kerner & Birch : Gentlemen—Having witnessed during the present 
crowded season, your unwearied efforts to promote the comfort of the numerous 
guests of the Ocean House, it gives us much pleasure to bear testimony to your 
entire success in this regard. 

To the i dations of the house itself you have added the attrac- 
tions of a table amply sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious—a cleanliness 
about the building, and in all its appoint nents, leaving nothing to be desired— 
an attendance, uniform!y ready and obliging—and an order pervading every part 
of the establishment. 

We trust that the system you have thus ij ted, in the Zz t of 
the Ocean House may be continued under your | auspices with the addi- 
tions you suggest, as lessees or proprietors, during the next, and many succeed- 
ing seasons, not only for the sake of such of us, and others, as may become your 











8 


guests, but to your own well deserved profit and advantage. 
Ch. Aug. Davis, of N. Y. Royal Phelps, N. Y. 
Thos Swann, M’d. Jno. N. A. Latrobe, M’d. 
A. Van Baren, N. Y. J. E. Magrader, U.S. A. 
Henry Gardiner, Mass. Rufus Prime, N. Y. 
Thos, T. Hutchins, Balt. 8. H. Tagart, M’d. 
N. Ladiam_ N. Y. F. Surget, Miss. 
Norman Jackson, N. Y W. W. Corcoron. 
Ww Hod , Georgia. H. Blydenburgh, N. Y. 


Wilson G. Hunt, N. Y. 
y, M'd. David Jones, N. Y. 
F. B. Cutting, N. Y. 


An appropriate reply has appeared in print. 





Tue Great Antaconist or Disgase.—How ue Carries on raz Wan.—The 
“ Faculty” consider it inyra dig to advertise. It would be — the “* dig- 
nity of profession” to tell the sick what is goed for them, t the 
newspapers. The regular physician most hide his light—under a bushel. His 
medical knowledge, if he chance to have a modicum of the article, and if not, 
his ignorance, must be wrapped up in contractions of Latin words, and he must 
even conceal the quantities of the drugs he administers, by using queer-looking 
signs, incomprehensible except to the initiated. That the formulas professedly 
designed to promote the genera! health should be euv: loped in mystery, is a pa- 
radox we cannot und d. How different in this respect is the rule adopted 
by the profession to the course pursued by that great irregular Physician, 
fessor HoLtoway. No sooner he discovered and effectively combined the 
remedial ingredients of his death-defeating Pitts and Ointment, than he com- 
menced advertising them, and after extending the area of their publicity annu- 
ally, during a period of twenty-five years, he now employs the whcle newspaper 
press of the world, as the medium of communicating their properties and effects 
to mankind. Had he merely presented these unrivalled specifics to those who 
applied to him for medical uid, fee in hand, hundreds of thousands whose lives 
pe Le saved, would long since have been in their coffins. While the rush- 
i of medical science have been — a doubtful light on small circles 
ot private patients, Professor Holloway bas kindled a beacou that has irradiated 
over the world. All honour to his fearless contempt of stapid conventionalisms. 





In breaking through them he has conferred immeasurable on the af- 
flicted throughout the whole earth. _V. Y. Inquirer, Sept. 10. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
Clothing. 





MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 
PRer, JOHN W.S. HEOML 2 Dee resumed his rosules urse of In- 
rivase pepit, & bi Oe Meuldaees fia 8 Otiene Fea aaiaeae 
*[adies at thes own Houses, when desired. 








RS. BODSTEIN has Removed to No. 84West Twenty Second 
Street, where +be will coutinue to give INSTAUCTION in SINGING, commencing 
for the Season on MONDAY the 1&h SEPTEMBER. Application to be made at the House. 


PROTESTANT PRENCH INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, New York. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL.—THIS INSTI. 
tute will be re-opened on the 15th of SErTKMBER. It presents a thorough course of 
Instruction in all iis branches, ipetading 0 Boonie coe Gorman enannes French 
5 Ge Ragenge of Be Sepa. Re o-- Tate oo pusher of Farle 
rospectases, wih testimon! Bpames of my pupils, their daring 
past rour years, Sc., to be had. Paor: ELIE CHARLIER, Director 





PARIS.—Rev. Dr. F. Monon. 
GENEVA.—Rev. Dr. Mente D’ Acsicns. 
WASHING | ON.—Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 
BOSTON.—P: La 








MISS HAINES 
FRETECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE FUBLIO THAT HER 


* Ne. 10 GRAMERCY-PARK, EAST 20th 8T., 
Will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 20. A punctual attendance of her pupils is requested. 
Those who have confided their daughters to Miss HAINES in pest years, may be assured of 
ber continued cesire and, as sbe trusts, increased ability to impart to ber popils a su 
tial, useful, and acc: mplished education. She has the aid of teachers of acknowledged ta- 
pag Lh LT Po TT oY oa 
piness, as well as moral and I J imp , of tose itted to care. 


MES; GIBSON, No. 38 Unton 
BOA 








New York, will 
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TO THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS OP NEW YORE 


AND THE PUBLIC. 
NFORTUNATELY FOR THIS COMMUNITY THERE HAVE BEEN TOO MANY 
quack medicines brought before its notice. The people being too credulous have easily 
been led to the purchase and use of such articles, This is to be regretted, for the reason that 
there are many others superior in every way. There is not one family out of a thousand that 
is not necessitated at one time of the year or another, to use some tonic for the regulation of 


the organs of the stomach for the preservation of health. 1t is only necessary for such per- 
sons to peruse the notices of the press—a power which is only for the benefit of the mass—to 
know which is the best article to use. This letter is intended not only to call the attention of 
the New York public, but of all classes of people throughout the world who may be troubled 
with Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Nausea, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, or any Bitious Complaints, 
in consequence of which they may be in want of some remedy for any of these diseases. 


HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 


have been lately introduced into the New York market with the most wonderful success. 

There are many difficulties to contend with in the introduction of an article of this kind, there 
having been so many bogus compounds put into the market and the credulity of the people so 
much trifled with, that they will hardly give their attention to any new thing, however much it 
may be deserving of their attention. Physicians throughout the country of the first class have 
been unanimous in their recommendations, and in all the principal cities the leading drug 

gists have lent their assistance to promote the sale of these Bitters. It must therefore appear 
perfectly plain to the mind of any person who will give the matter due consideration, that the 
article must possess qualifications heretofore undiscovered. Our sales are large enough to 
give us the greatest satisfaction pecuniarily ; but having them now thoroughly introduced into 
the United States market, we are desirous that every one should have an opportunity of test- 
ing its goodness and judging for themselves. It is convenient for the purchase of any one who 


may be desirous of buying it, being 
For Sale Everywhere. 


We take pleasure in making the Public acquainted with a few points in connection with this 


| article :— 


The consumption of 


Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters 
for the past year in the South and West amounted to 


Over Half a Million Bottles, 


and from its manifest steady increase in times past it is evident that during the coming year 
the consumption will reach near 


Une Million Bottles. 


This immense amount could never have been sold but for the rare medicinal properties con 

tained in the preparation and the sanction of the most prominent physicians in these sections 
of the country where the article is best known, who not only recommend the Bitters to their pa 

tients but are ready at al) times to give testimonials to its efficacy in all cases of stomach de- 
rangemenis and the diseases peculiar to those portions of the Union. This is not a temporary 
popularity obtained by extraordinary efforts in the way of trumpeting the qualities of the 
Biuers, but a solid estimation of the invaluable medicine which is destined to be as enduring 
as lifetime itself. 


During the Summer and Fall the vicinity of most of our American streams is rendered ex 
tremely unhealthy by the deadly miasma. In the South and West this is especially the case ; 
but the same fatal influences are active along the rivers of the North and East, to say nothing 
of the densely populated and filthy cities, where miasmatic affecuons are equally prevalent, 





have proved a God-send to regions where Fevers and various other Bilious Complaints have 
counted their victims by hundreds, Testimonials innumerable have been given, establishing 
the fact that the magical powers of the Bitters in rendering the miasma less fatal by strength 

ening the digestive organs, and through them the whole system, and thus arming the body 
against the insidious attacks of disease. The Summer in all parts of the Union brings with {t 
certain diseases of the stomach and bowels, which greatly increase the list of mortality. 


Not only will persons who are apparently flushed with health indulge to an undue extent in 
fruits of various kinds, and thus saperinduce Diarrhma and Dysentery, but the heat, of itself, 
will operate upon the systems of those who are naturally weak, and cause such an enervation 
that disease is sure to follow. The Bitters have been found a speedy and certain remedy for 
affections of this description, and when used regularly during warm weather, 


A Positive Preventive Against Sickness 


from such cause. Indeed, tt is chiefly on account of its tonic properties, which are particularly 
efficacious in cases of Diarrhoea and Dysentery, that 


Hostetter’s Bitters 


have achieved such a wide reputation. Hundreds of people have been restored to health by 
the timely use of this remedy, when all others known to physicians have failed. It operates on 
the stomach, liver, and other digestive organs mildly, but powerfully, and soon restores them 
to a condition essential to the healthy discharge of the functions of na‘ure. As a cure for 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, there is nothing to be comp with these d Bitters for 
certainty of action. Persons of sedentary habits are often driven to the use of intoxicating 
liquors by bodily weakness and the lack of some harmless stimulant. 1 bis cl f our citizens 
will find in 








HH tter’s Celebrated St me 
precisely the article they require. It is potent as a tonic and quite palatable to the taste, and 
acts upon the enfeebled faculties of the system with a revivifying effect, cheering the spirits, 
dispelling that melancholy feeling which is too apt to attend physical lassitude, and yet without 
creating unnatural appetite for drink. Literary men and others whose occupation compels 
them to do without proper exercise and fresh air, will do well to try this gentle invigorant be- 
fore having recourse to stimulants that are more dangerous. Some of the best and brightest 
men who have contributed to the glory of this country would have been spared a great deal of 
suffering and reserved from untimely graves if they Kad turned from the cup of sorrow to 


Hi r’s Celeb h Bitters. 
In the hour of prostration of rpirit and nervous debili y, they generally fly to the maddening 


bowl, in which they find but poor relief. As a substitute for this, the Bitters must be consl- 
dered invaluable. 





ted me 





The ailments incident to old age are numerous and extremely trying. The majority of them 
however, are the consequence of the weakening effect of years upon the organs concerned in 
digestion, A stomach which has been too severely tested by indulgenet P 
| erally revol's when we attain the steady side of fifty, and the disorders that follow can only 
be corrected by the use of some active principals such as are contained in 


Hostetter’s Bitters. 


None of the more violent remedies will accomplish the desired end, without leaving results 
that render them worse than the disease. Kiderly persons may use the Bitters daily as per 
directions on the bottle, and they will find in it a stimulant pecaliarly bevefici«l for com‘ort - 
ing Ceclining years, as it is pleasant to the palate, invigorating to the bowcls, excellent as a 
tonic, and rejuvenating generally. We have the evidence of thousands of aged men and wo- 
men, who have experienced the benefit of using this preparation while suffering from stemach 
derangements and general debility. Acting under the advice of physicians they have aban- 
doned all deleterious drugs, and finally tested the merits of this article. If the aged had a de- 
cisive voice in this matter, they would place HOLTETTER’S BITTERS among the greatest 
blessings medical science has ever conferred upon the human race. A few words to the gen- 
tler sex: There are certain periods when these cases are so harrassing that many of them 
sink under the trial. The relation of mother and child is so abeorbingly tender that the mo- 
ther, especially if she be young, is apt to forget her own health in her extr: me anxiety for her 
Should the period of maternity arrive during the Summer season the wear of body 
and mind is generally aggravated, Here then is necessity for siimulant to rec’ perate the 
energies of the system, and enable (he mother .o support her exhausting trials and responsi 





Hostetter’s Bitters 


will answer the purpose better than any other medicine now before the public, and serve to 
prevent the prostrated patient from having recourse to injurious drugs which often endanger 
the health of both mother and child. Throughout the South and Wes nursing mothers prefer 
the Bitters to all other invigorators that receive the endorsement of phyricians, because it is 
agreeable to the taste as well as it is certain to give a permanent increase of bodily strength. 


The attention of medical gentiemen is especially invited to what we have urged in favow of 
the Bitters. It is a matter of pride with us that this has received the warm approval of all 
first class physicians in those sections of the country where it has been introduced, and where 
its virtues have been tested. We do not follow a bad example, and enter upon an insane cru 
sade against the whole fraternity of medical men in bebe'f of a universal curative. We have 
been bonoured with their end and rec dation in hundreds of instances, and we 
are quite certain that in now introducing the Bitters to new communities we shall have the 
opinions of their most famous and reliable physicians with as. Our citizens of New York and 
the Eas ern States ought to give the Bitters a trial, not only because the erticle has achieved 
an untold-of reputation in other sec tons of the Republic, bat because of the unquestionable 
benefit that would result. It will not interfere with any other medicine, but may be taken 














ly, and it will even assist ‘he operation of various specifics administered by 
phyvicians during the excessive and exhausting heat of the day. It is also bealthful and plea 
sant even as a beverage, especially when taken with ice-water, which it serves to neutralize 
and prevent any bad effects from over indulgence which is too often the case in excessive 
HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH BITTERS 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT 
All Druggists and Grocers Throughout the World. 
PRINCIPAL DEPOT, 13 & 15 PARE ROW, NEW YORE. 
Having thus called the attention of the Public to this valuable preparation, 
We remain, &c., &c., 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, 





Paul and Silas made fast their feet. The past, therefore, upholds the . DING and DAY SCEOUL for vung Ladies, on WEDNESUAY, Sepeia. infant. 
stock. t contumaciously rejects them, and they would have RS, PLACAULAY, No. 43 East 2ist > (between Broadway 
vanished with the thumbecrew and the pillory if there were not a few men and Foerth Avene) wie DAE, GREER BED Ae pains end Day Benoel, | | nites, 
who have strayed out of bite sixteenth or seventeenth century blinking in - 
wonderment among as, entrasted sometimes with management REMOVAL. 
of esteem 9 world ee bn outgrown their (TBE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 50 WALL STREET, 
y heard misfortune of Sir and the efilict- a cn mr dan 
ed Ralpho, she set out to do the office of a neighbour, NOT A BOTTLE UNSOLD: 
And from his wooden gaol the stocks (A LITERAL PACT.) 
To set at large his fetter locks, THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC 
but after all, as she told him, she’d be loth to have him Goes well, and at this moment there are orders on hand for a handsome amount over the ca. 
—break | Paclty 10 supPIY- > 13 A CHEAP THING AND A GOOD ONE. 
An ancient custom for a freak, | | Ina few dage ts will be broaght out in an entiosly now silo euperier to elmant any cimi- 
PS ewe ab hag Tae eae aILEied HAIk TOMIC A MORE ATTRACT Vie APPEARANCE 
It is not in my pow’r to do ; | ean vile QUALITY AhD RICH PERFUME WILL BE RIGIDLY MAINTAINED. 
Ser Ue eauniokemssee Gane | making for patting up several Hundrea Dozen per Day, when al! Orders 
With n ye can be promptly a tas ane anenn +~ every Dozen. 
ap a lans can Se weve Renee eo eae Saved tee ine. maitiutanadete tei 
Bewspaper press, sometimes, “ tocks,” and 
tometimn s March of Civilisation at Midburst.” The use of the stocks GUANO. 
boys rie pe men Aeper pe either in tye Patents! i, w WrOULD call THE ATTENTION oF av ARO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
many generations past. Its recent use in Eogland, under circumstances eye ohare psa Nan: ap thn deempeenledis oS ot orto ae 
of and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur 
some hardship towards the unlucky offender in the case, will probably | 2i'in inis country. This Guano is ed by WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
cause this obsolete of pain to be formally abolished. & Bakers’ Islands, in the * SUUTH PACIFIC O« EAN,” ana is sold genuine and pure as 
— | pats by the ment emteent und pepcior Agricanera! Cucmisw and found te conmain as will 
Ccrtous Casracrer or Exouisn Yacursmey.—An English friend, wh | Be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of 
pote the summer at Cowes, the bead-quarters of the suites: | BONE PHOSPHATE oa AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
men thus writes us (43.) in a vate letter :-—* "and other animal organic matter, yie' ammonia safficient to produce immediate abun- 
Sin to Enews ¢ Es mana tle ne Aen tant Gee petcan ain, | of bursing the ned or plant by comine in eouiact with it ean tbe evse with tome ober fer 
& second America would do the same? There is only one | Ulit-rs ; retaining a great degree EE OF INSROTO. Poe eden te ed me 
teal yachtsman oa this coast, Mr. Joba Weld, of Lalworth Castle, who | itt; Sit te srempuy sstenced wo) or pampalets containing fall parioulars ef sanlpast 
be owns. Was gal tan te Cand te one men enti res igh “OF Mar te engin 
gat the Com quent he is de by the regular bers of No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall St., New York City. 
atching Clube, do can to exclude him from railing, and so | POST OF FICE NOTICE — the Malis for EUROPE, via and Ha 
to confine the race to their own slower coaches, which they look upon as day Ptepiember, ab ode A  IBAAC ¥. FOWLER, Postmaster 
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THe Alviorw. 


September 17 





Cc. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 32 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATSON’'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


FIRE BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 
GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &c., &c. 


FIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 
COLUMBUS, AvgoeTs 
NASHVILLE, 


VILLR, 
MEMPHIS, MONTGOMERY MOB BILE, 
NEW ORLEANS 
And all Towns in the Interior of GEORGIA, ALABAMA and TENNESSEE. 
' Every — of merchandise forwarded at Low Kates, and delivered with prompt- 
mess and des; 
For further, pastiowlane apply at the office of 


HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 


HR UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW IN STORK, AT WHOLESALE ONLY, AND I8 
daily recetvi if from his factories in the United States, and from the best manufactories 
abroad, large quantities Shirred Elastic Fabrics, embracing ali made by cementing, weaving, 
braiding, ones, o however united, including all Cloths, Webs, Tapes, Suspeaders, Gar- 
tera, Cor , and will grant lieenne stamps, with authority to manafacture or im: _ 
‘and seli the V eleseibas Rubber Eiastic Fabries. Ail such somes, sane a fac simile 
pame—without which no goods can be legally vended in the United States, daring the lifetime 
of Goodyear’s Patent. HORACE H ‘DAY, 
Principal Warehouse, No. 23 Courtland: Street New York. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
STOCK AUCTIONEER, BROKER, AND BANKER, 
BS LEAVE TO INFORM HIS NUMEROUS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIO, THAT 
he has removed from No. é Broad Street, to his uew an! commodious STOCK BALES- 
ROOM AND OFFICS, No. 52 William Street, near 
fitted up expressly for his Stock Auction Brokerage and Bankiu 
dacilities in each department. The new premises are now open for public inspection. 
egular Auction Sales of Stocks and Bonds every Monday and Thursday, or every 
day whenever wequines, at 1234 o'clock, at the Stock Salesroom, 62 William Street, or Mer- 
ehant's = coe ed.—Stocks and Bonds bought and sold at private sale cate at the 
er’ laterest allowed on deposits, and dividends collected. 














Moses H. Guunwei, 
Roswei. Srracus. 
Wuiias H. . 


G. Wurrn’r. 
Sau'L. 
Fesp’o. G. Fostsn, 





INSURANCE. 


“FURNITURE, &c. 


———— 











SBCURITYT 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Riceagp P. Beurr, Wax. Dexsstoun, 
8. T. Vatertine, Epu’p. W. Con.igs, 
Joun R. Wass, Wa. Binvsaw, Jr., 
Roeser. L. Murxar, Surra LawRence, 
Wu. Auen Borisn, Jos. Lawrence, 
L. B. Wrmas, Samu. ©. Paxson, 
Joun ALLEN, D. Cromwait, 
Waite F. Morr, E. J, Domnxit, 
Epwarp Woop, 


Grores H. Berzs, 
Epwarp CROMWELL, 
Gronce B. Gainweit, 
Tuomas J. OwEn, 
Anraony P. Francia. 
Samunt D. Bascocs, 
JonaTaas ODELL, 
Rosgrt Bowne. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED ep TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
FFERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


uall e insured. 
having ee large Capital ove secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
ligation t< nired of the assured beyond the Policy- 
5-5 responsibility 


can attach to 
cen’ to the Patter beldors bas just been declared, out of 
PO BP§iG0,8U0 added vo lhe Capital 


TRUSTEES. 


actual Premium ; 
re. 


moh ft 


Perer Por Eoww Ba 

Sonvr. Lavinesvos, E.tas Posy 

oy & 2G. Hossow, 
uRDOCH, 

Peacr R. Prxs, 


Stats, Jr., 


RaY, CmaRies 
ALEX. "i "Lawaance, Samvust M, Fox, 
Joun A. Isauin, 
A. B. NEILSO 
ALFRED peron, Flee President. 


J. B. On 
Simon de. Visser, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1858. 











mission. 
Sales also made’ ofl Real cal Estate, at public or at private sale, when desired. 
NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
No. 54 VESEY STREET, New York, 
(Between Broadway and Greenwich Street, near Washington Market.) 
Recents, VABMERS, AND DEALERS ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INVITED 
and examine our new and carefully q 
Tiizers, A&c., all of which we will sell as low, if not lower 
Below we en:imerate a few of the articles we have comma ty om 
varieties.) Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Grain Mills, Grain “Soadlen” Saw 
Mills, Hay and Stalk Cutters, Churps, Mp mer ey Garden Eagines, Pui Wat 
Farm Caris and Wagons, Mowing and Reaping Machines, Wagon, Uart, arm ‘esnann, 
Weather Vanes, Shovels, ies, Forks, = a Beythes, Rakes, &c., and a complete assort- 
ment of —— Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers. 
no, juper-| te of Lime, Poudret tes d&e., &e. 
‘e would cali Darviculal a tention to our new a. ae of Grain, Field, Grass, 
Merb, Flower, and Garden Seed, which we warrant to 
lease give us a call, and examine our Stock, or send for a price list. 
A. F. MATHER BLY CO-. 
esey Street, N.Y. 
ar Please remember new stand, North River side oe the city. 
OCEAN HOUSE NEWPORT, RL 
ESSRS, KERNER & BIRCH HAVE af gusasy RE IN fRvOR MING THEIR 
numerous friends and the public g that, d by the success that has 
aitended their efforts as proprietors of 
Clarendon Hotel, New York, 
a im accordance with the desire of many of their patrons, that they should take a Summer 
, ae 
- Branch of their City Hotel, 
They have taken a lease of the 
OCEAN BS Sa5. AT NEWPORT, R. 
And intend to keep it as os first-class Summer 


rintended and arranged with a view to tne superior 
esses. KERNER. ti BIRCH take this opportanit 
the libe: ith whieh ware en roy 


comforts of the guests. 
of thanking their numerous friends for 
ral p hope that their 
new enterprise wiil meet with the s 


ave been rewarded, and 
thervo been so liberally bestowed upon 


The Ocean Domne will be opened on the 15th of June, a plan of which can be seen at the 
Clarendon Hotel, New York, where applications for apartments will be promptly attended 


Ps. ~There wil} be no Public Bar on the premises. 


~  G€OZZENS'S HOTBL, 
WEST POINT, 


Now Open. 
Mr. COZZENS has four Cottages to rent, with or without board. 


WM. B. COZZENS, West Point. 








| 
j 
| 
| 
| 





‘hing ats pacsgwar ove see Longe Vartety on a Hand 
a aL ump Sole Ualers, w Swoek of 
‘and Dress Boots. Penuee af afflicted wi with hen antes Corna, or Gan, aru par: 


J, B. TATH’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPCT. 


FINANCIAL. 


ae 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


bg & LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL ae 
the wo. ld through the Messrs. 
ents. 


RotuscutLy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and V 
and their 





eee BELL, 
J.RAE. 23 William 
FFER FOR SALE, yy’ ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE | 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in (: in sums to suit Purchasers. 
ay I iasued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
or Collected. 


JOHN MUNROB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
G*ast CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS | 
and Olties of j 





ty HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, sw 


ALSU, ON 
EYROUT 


fancoatan, 
Office in New Vork, wot 8 Wall Street. 


ATHENS, COMREARSIHOPLS, 
ALEXANDRIA, » ae. 


CAIRO | 
| 


On the most favourable terms. 


aS tt 


erate bela balldiags skips —— 
| sia a the security of ihe mares 


Prep 

Wiis K. Srrone, 
Moszs TaYLor, 
James O. SHELDON, 


ane a PONT a | Sa eke, 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and a Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
tes, Ships in Port, &c. 
"an losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 
Directors. 


Denton Pearsaty, 
Cuarces J. Dover, 





Feepenice R. Lez, Atrrep Moor! 

Sauce. W Bexsauun W. 

= 

Sieeon Aseanams, M.D. 
Corwativs B. Timpson, 

Hewny J. Bowes, Jauzs Humes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANy, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


AL (WITH ACOCUMU LATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
So Aaa Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid Oa 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 


ey np 
insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Martin Bares, Jr., 
Dupuey B. FuLigr, 
Cuarces L. Voss, 
Wanrnen Devano, Jr., 
Henry V. 
— B. VARNUM, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Granam, Jr., 
Bowes R. Mciivarng, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
42,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
up Capita anv Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
justed in New York, and promptly 
this Compan. 


Samu. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 





in 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., | 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE co, 
8% Broadway N. Y., | 


ISP ATOR ant axrames TO CALIFORNIs, OREGON AED THE 8A: 

D LANDS, by Mai) Steamers of of the Sth and Sith of each noe & 
| 
| 
| 


tetnsipeGe eRe Wallick debiietenieetin hniadste ote 4h Gam, 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRERTS, NEW YORK 


sue 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principa! Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USER IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 599 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Iasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs ax x NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 


Sateen oom 
the British 








wanes eenaenceentath archased and collected on England, Ireland. Seotianc 
Provinces, ia North Ameries: A 

C, FERGUSSON, 
H GRAIN, 

©. ¥. SMITH. 


INSURANCE. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL AL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
AND INLAND CE. 
ASSETS, 


Hin © por fp CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE pomeag ae Ry 
ye has returned to its ers, out of the profits of the y | 
omy tars wee e Cent interest on the outstanding seri hes vodeumed 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECONE ¥, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONVERDONK, Sccretary. 


"tna 22 William Street, New York. | 








ddition to its Fire y is pre; to transact 
LIFE INS URANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
National Loan Fund Life Assurance Soctety.) 
Orrics OF THE a Acents ror raz Unirep 
New a. Feb. 1, 1869. t 
aS wéuieel ge, gue netics that they continue to receive 

favour. terms. P, 

at their Office, No. 71 

t the United 


Henry Ladlam, 
J. G. Holbroke. 


Secteenen -Bishest J. Delve. PEE 
Mepica, Examiner—S. 8. Keene. 
The Local Board of Directors meet other Wednesday at the Office, Ww 
ley el busines connected wi bev Prouptne rato 
ist a ivan’ of 
die soveh, Setinenn ef of Claims, &c. oir: 
all Street, New York, and all clai.cs 
to London. 
ein Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


at 





Capital Steck, £500,000. 
FUND OF $100,000 js deposite! in the hands of the 
the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 


SPECIAL EDICT! 
mCIOTEL KEEPERS DON’T LAY DOWN YOUR 


SSS 
STEAMBOAT OWN 
JanTHOSe OF PUBLIC BUILDIN G8! N’T LA 
ATERFAMILIES WHO ARE TRAV. LLING a SPURASURE, 
SEND THIS Ry TO YOUR HOU 


area 
28) 
! 

SaRrErs 
T LAY DOWN YOUR CA RPETS 5 


UPHOLSTERERS ! DON’T Lay DOWN ANY CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS OR MATTING 
WITHOUT USING 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING. 
USE IT IN RTS USE Tu IN raptor ROOMS, 


KLS B ber 
= PRIVATE HOUSES, ne = yt Ae J OFFICES, 
os LOD@ 


“« 


“ BED 
ANYWHERE, EVERY WHER CON EVER RY PLACE WHERE CARPETS, 
CLOTH AND MATTING ARE USED. 
—aeaeminmemaane it preserves the and prevents them from wearing 
out, and adds a rich appearance to the LOWEST PRICE CARPETS. 
J. R. HARRIZGTOS, A Agent 
For the N. Lining ne & 





CHILTON 
on 
THE CROTON. 


openns piaranace FILTER, MANUFACTURED BY ey a & O'HARA, 
urth street, corner of ,Mer_er, is the kind of porous filter hich I all 

T consid aan which constitutes 
The instrumen 
durable, and caly 90 igkin ts 
JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND Lon gran’ see STEWART’S, WHERE 
=e gee by never seen euch an article to | at them. We 
ey, shall leased to e you like a 
and everlasting. Den" 't forget to to look at theas 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
* Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”—¥. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.”"—¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
used,””—J. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.” —HOME JOURNAL. 
fo at a. 1 Vv i, "Wes 
LIGENCER. we 
“- pact, + P ly, and «delight 
fal.”—KNICK ERBOCK ER MAGAZINE. : 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”"—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
a The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED mer be procured of first ‘ lers throughout the 
o States or direct from Retai nt seording 
to width. Por circulars and further in frm eGo. Retail pre, f saa © 
GEO. F. eee yy 
‘ew York. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 











‘ON INTEL- 


= 





le, cheap, 





OLE LEATHER TRUNKS pane seouns, 4&c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMER. 
= Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Soopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 





MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
only Freezer known —_ is constructed on true Scientific principles. 


cucepant, Dest, and on et am lee Sad Wee thew Gan 
being at the same time the most durable in structure, and most certain in i fs opera - 


The 
The 
other, 
tions. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 


289 Pearl Street, New York. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS ! ! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 

A full assortment from the Best Makers. 

VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 

FOR SALE tT 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 
The La and Most Complete Assortmen 
zouUSsS PURNISHING ARTICLES 
‘n this , is offered at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAIS HOUSE FURNISHING 'WARE-ROOMS, 








viation. 
Steamboais, and Hotels supplied a: 





J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have vow on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZID, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 

Mave aow on tand Ge largest ecsertuient of Ge shove articles to be Sound te the iy. 

which are at the lowest prices. Au early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURNISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 

Stadents, Li 








J. . BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 


601 Broadway. New York. 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 


IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
HE GAS GENERATING COMPANY t EN ns GREAT vious at i Ge A= FanR APPARA 


most — in operation 
German Ole ub House No. 6 Foarih Avenue, and 
aa 1a 





301 Broadw: 
Lad 512 Broadway, 
‘recollect HEN DRI ic 


at yey BO 
Judge for yourselves 





WILDER’S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. bedi anngeal & CO. 
AG2NTS TOR THE 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, anu at Day aed, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 197 South Water Street, Chicago, Il. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 











¢. B. HABIORT. 
J. G, HOLBROOK, { General Agents. 








